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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
OcTOBER. 

Soft, hazy skies o’erarch the dreamy world, 

When Autumn’s gorgeous pennon is unfurled, 

It almost seems that June is here again, 

So full the joy that fills the heart and brain. 

But then there comes the falling of a leaf; 

Though slight the sound, it stirs the heart with grief. 
—Clarence Hawkes. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 
RICE, 
A Cereal of Inestimable Importance. 


1. Decidedly More Than a Luxury. 

2. Food for Asia’s Swarming Millions. 
fhe Reliance of China, Japan and the Indies. 

s A Delicacy in America. 

:. Deserving a Wider Place in the Family Cuisine. 
nteresting Details of its Growth. 

7. A Few Ways in Which it May be Used. 


HE housekeeper who carefully 
treasures a paper bag contain- 
ing a small quantity of rice, 
from which occasional drafts 
may be made for a pudding 
or a dish of “plain boiled 
rice,” prepared in the familiar 
way handed down from her 
grandmother, has perhaps lit- 
tle appreciation, either of the 
possibilities embraced within 
this very excellent cereal, or 
of the part which it plays in 

the world’s dietary. It is not a “ Bible food,” inas- 
much as it does not grow in those portions of the 
world covered by the sacred writings; bu: far back 
of the time when the New Testament was written, 
at least, it was the standard food and the main reli- 
ance of the most densely populated sections of the 
globe. 

Japan, China and the East Indies have from time 
immemorial placed their hopes and the lives of their 
people upon the rice crop. It has not always proved 
a very sure anchor, from the fact that the crop is 
rather uncertain, and when it has failed, great has 
been the distress, amounting in many cases to serious 
famine. This condition has been aggravated through 
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the poverty, improvidence and ignorance of the 
people, the want of communication with more favored 
parts of the world, and the want of means for pro- 
curing or for furnishing the necessary supplies. 

So important a matter was the annual rice crop to 
the inhabitants of China, for instance, that more than 
4,000 years ago the custom was established of an an- 
nual scattering of seed rice by the emperor with his 
own hands, on the supposition that the fates presid- 
ing over the growth and the harvest must look kindly 
upon the sowing of seed which had thus the visible 
and manual approval of so important a potentate as 
the ruler of their great empire. In India, from a 
similar superstition it has been made the food of the 
sacred fishes, and used in sacrificial ceremonies upon 
their altars. 

In that vast expanse bordering upon the northern 
waters of the Indian Ocean, running around on the 
margin of the Northern Pacific Ocean, and reaching 
down among the central islands, extends what may 
be termed the Asiatic rice belt. It includes Japan 
on the northeast, and reaches around to embrace 
much of India, while to the southward it sweeps 
down to Java. In this region the cereal grows as 
nowhere else ; here, too, human life seems to multi- 
ply and swarm as in no other part of the world. 

The two facts may have no connection, but they 
are of interesting character, and many deductions 
have been founded upon them, deductions which 
will scarcely bear the light of a close analysis. It 
has been claimed that the people who subsist largely 
upon a rice diet are deficient in physical powers, but 
there seem to be no facts to bear out the assumption. 
The Chinese, to be sure, are not a race of athletes, 
as we know them, but it is wholly an arbitrary deduc- 
tion to conclude that their rice diet is the potent fac- 
tor in their physical existence. In India we find the 
natives possessed of marked powers of body; while 
if we bear in mind the prowess recently displayed by 
the Japanese, and consider that the Javanese are 
greatly the superiors of people dwelling upon other 
islands in their neighborhood, it may with equal pro- 
priety be claimed that the superior qualities of these 
races are due tu the rice on which they so largely 
subsist. 

The truth is that rice is a very pleasant, agreeable, 
digestible food, as is shown by the fact that it is 
often adopted for the use of invalids, while it has 
qualities in especial manner fitting it for the needs of 
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growing children. It is not offered or recommended 
as a complete substitute for wheat, being, as shown 
by analysis, decidedly less rich in gluten ; but on the 
other hand, we should bear in mind what some of 
our scientists seem to have overlooked, that the 
human system does not take up and assimilate all of 
the chemical elements contained in the food eaten, 
in the exact proportions in which they there exist, 
but such as are required for the wants of the body 
that is being built up or restored, and the elements 
contained in rice are so combined as to be peculiarly 
susceptible of digestion and assimilation. This gives 
to the cereal in question a value largely and decidedly 
in excess of what would be indicated by a mere 
chemical analysis. 

In Japan the cultivation of rice is doubtless carried 
to the highest degree of excellence. The fields are 
cut up into small sections, separated by strips of 
grass-ground or footpaths. The plants are grown in 
seed beds, much as tobacco plants are started in this 
country, and when about four inches high the trans- 
planting takes place. Water is then turned on 
through irrigating canals, and the plats are kept cov- 
ered to the depth of a few inches until the crop has 
come near to the harvest. The water is then with- 
drawn, the rice gathered, the ground loosened, and 
fresh shoots are put in, two crops being produced 
annually. The country boasts a great number of 
varieties, more than a hundred being specified, but 
all may be divided into two general species, one of 
which is comparatively very rich in gluten, while the 
other is composed almost entirely of starch. 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893, the Jap- 
anese made a large exhibition of rice, quite excelling 
any other nation in that respect. Several food prod- 
ucts were shown, each being accompanied by a cer- 
tificate as to its composition bearing the authority of 
the Agricultural College of Japan at Tokio. Some 
of these were thus described in a current report: 
“ Shie-a-ta-ma is made from the glutinous varieties, 
which are first steeped in water, then ground and 
washed through fine sieves. The residue obtained is 
dried over a coal fire, then made into small, round 
balls of dough which, when steamed, are eaten both 
with soups and with sweets. Ame, prepared from 
malt and the flour of glutinous rice, greatly resembles 
glucose. It is a delicious sweetmeat. Its making 
dates from too years before the Christian era, when 
sugar was unknown. Jo-ma-ji is rice steamed, dried 
and then ground into flour. It may be prepared for 
use whenever wanted by the addition of water and is 
eaten with sugar. It is especially valuable to trav- 
elers and to an army on long marches. Xori-mochi 
is made from steamed rice, beaten into a paste and 
then frozen Water is poured upon it to soften it, 
and it is served with sugar. It was quite surprising 
to the American to observe the varied and dainty 
preparations of so homely an article as simple rice.” 

In India, rice is really cultivated over but a small 
pomion of the country; but from the fact that it is a 
very prolific cereal, and that where grown it almost 


monopolizes the field, it forms, as already under- 
stood, one of the most important crops of the entire 
country. In British Burmah the rice crop occupies 
about ninety per cent. of the ground under cultiva- 
tion, and in addition to what is consumed by the 
population, the annual exportation reaches some 
25,000,000 bushels. While the principal growth is 
in the lowlands bordering the great rivers, another 
variety is cultivated which grows well upon drv 
ground, and as far up as the river valleys of the 
Himalayas. The Burmah rice is of rather inferior 
quality, and but one crop a year is grown. 

Still coming west to Bengal, we find another great 
rice-growing region. Here are found three quite dis- 
tinct varieties, known as winter rice, autumn rice, 
and spring rice. The first, which is the standard, 
yields the finest grain, and there are fully a hundred 
distinct sorts grown. The variations between these 
are not great, the tendency everywhere being to mul- 
tiply names, whether the distinctions are based on 
material differences or not. The winter rice, known 
as dman, is sown during the rainy season of April 
and May, transplanted a couple of months later, and 
harvested in November or December. The autumn 
crop is sown in early spring and harvested in August ; 
while the spring variety is sown in December and 
ripens in April or May. By alternating this with the 
dman, two crops may be grown from the same soil in 
ayear. An indigenous or wild rice also grows in the 
country, but it is small and of inferior quality, being 
only gathered and used by the poorest of the people. 

In the important island of Java, rice is the princi- 
pal food, and although a great deal of superstition is 
mingled with such common sense as is used in its 
cultivation, it is by all odds the leading food crop of 
the island. But the people of Java are making 
rapid progress in many directions, and it is scarcely 
correct to credit them to-day with the crudeness of 
twenty years ago. At the Columbian Exposition, 
the Javanese attracted not a little attention by their 
exemplification of home methods in their island, and 
the culinary portion was naturally largely devoted to 
the preparation of rice. This they brought from 
Java, their feeling being strong that no other country 
produces so delectable an article; while the cooking 
utensils were also those used at home. Their favor- 
ite method is that of steaming, the rice being placed 
in a peculiar conical basket made from tough twigs 
loosely woven together. This is placed over a brass 
vessel partially filled with boiling water, the steam 
from which penetrates the basket and cooks the rice 
with an admirably even action. Kach kernel be- 
comes soft and dry, and remaining unbroken, of 
snowy whiteness, presents a very inviting appear 
ance. It is usually eaten with curry or chilies, and 
with a meat gravy or dressing of some kind. 

Having thus briefly noticed some facts regarding 
the rice crop in Asiatic countries and islands—though 
it is the standard food in many others—we come to 
Europe, where rather singularly, as it would seem, it 
is grown only in Italy to any important extent. Into 
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this country it was introduced soon after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, coming from Spain, to which 
it had been brought by the Moors. At the present 
time, the more noticeable rice fields are in the valley 
of the Po, where a system of artificial irrigation, some- 
thing like that practiced in Japan, enables the grow- 
ers to obtain very prolific crops. 

In this country rice growing is principally confined 
to the four states of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana. South Carolina raises nearly 
as much as all of the others together. Rice was 
first known there about the year 1700, when a ves- 
sel from some Pacific voyage put into the harbor of 
Charleston in distress. It had on board a sack of rice, 
which as a curiosity was presented to the city au- 
thorities. It was tested for garden culture, and being 
found adapted to the lowlands of the Carolina coast, 
became at once popular, its cultivation spreading rap- 
idly. In afew years it was taken to Louisiana, where 
conditions were somewhat similar, while to some ex- 
tent the cultivation has spread to the West Indies,Cen- 
tral America, and some of the South American coasts. 

Such, in general, indefinite outline, is the rice field 
of the world. Upon the cereal thus grown, it is esti- 
mated by careful statisticians that a full third of all 
the people of the world are dependent for their prin- 
cipal article of food. It is the distinctive cereal of 
the tropical regions, as is wheat of the temperate 
regions, and rye, barley, oats and corn of the more 
frigid belts. Yet its consumption is not confined to 
the region of its production. It is a desirable con- 
stituent of the daily bill of fare in millions of homes, 
in every hotel and restaurant; it is a favorite food for 
the growing child, a nourishing article of diet for the 
invalid ; being this, it needs no further commenda- 
tion as a healthful, nutritious, commendable article 
of food for daily use. 

—Newton Norton. 


Original in Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 
An Agreeable Food For Old and Young. | 


PPETIZINGLY attractive in itself, a simple 
A dish of boiled rice is yet but the type and in- 
troduction for a large variety of delicate and 
toothsome preparations which may be readily con- 
cooted from this most wholesome grain. Well-cooked 
tice is so easily and perfectly digested that it may be 
confidently presented, even to an invalid, with the 
assurance that no digestive disturbance will result. 
With the proper dressing according to taste, its favor 
is universally approved, young and old finding equal 
pleasure in sitting down to a dainty dish, prepared 
by a skilled housewife. 

Rice is not, among enlightened people, at least, 
expected to displace, to any great extent, the stand- 
ard cereals, like wheat, oats, rye, barley and maize ; 
but it may very profitably be used as a variation and 
substitute for their too constant presence. In variety 
there is health, relish, and a better condition of the 
System generally. 

The well-established custom of following a newly- 


wedded couple with a shower of rice, thereby invok- 
ing blessings and happiness upon their future, might 
be made also the type of a dietetic reform, which 
should make of this grain of good omen a frequent 
and welcome food material, in some attractive form, 
at the table of the happy pair. 

To suggest some ways in which this naturally 
dainty material may be used, a few recipes are pre- 
sented. It is not claimed that there is very much of 
originality about them. The only claim made in 
their behalf is that they have been tried and found 
worthy, and upon this basis they are grouped to- 
gether here. It is not even claimed that they are 
especially new. Most of them have been in use for 
many years, and where or by whom they were orig- 
inated is not known. It is only known that they are 
good, simple, easily followed, and may be adopted 
with confidence by even the inexperienced. 

In a general way it is recommended to use only 
the best quality of rice, in which the grain will be 
found clear, white and clean. It is this purity of 
appearance which gives to rice one of its leading 
charms, and fortunately it may be preserved during 
all the subsequent stages. For any use, the rice 
should be thoroughly rinsed, stirring with a spoon. 
The water should be poured off and renewed as long 
as there is any whiteness of the fluid from the pow- 
dered flour always adhering to the grain, due to the 
removal of the outer husk. 

Boiled Rice. 

Pour a cupful of rice into a quart of water, which should 
be at or near the boiling point, and add a half-tablespoon- 
ful of salt. Ten minutes later stir gently with a fork or 
spoon, then leave undisturbed till it has boiled for an 
hour. Drain off what water remains, and allow the vessel 
to stand uncovered while the rice dries. Occasionally 
cover the dish, and shake the contents energetically up 
and down. Turn lightly into a warm earthen dish, when 
it is ready to serve, and will be found very attractive, all 
the kernels being whole and distinct. Dress with butter, 
sugar, cream or milk to taste, singly or in combination. 

Rice as thus prepared forms the basis of most 
other preparations, and the above directions will give 
the best results where it is required to use boiled rice 
as the basis of any concoction. Of course the grain 
maay be cooked in a saucepan, and in less time, but 
more constant attendance is required, and the result- 
ing product will be by no means so attractive in hd 
pearance or so perfect in flavor. 

Rice Water. 

Drop two tablespoonfuls of clean rice into a quart of 
boiling water, slightly salted. Allow the boiling to con- 
tinue till the water is slightly thickened and the rice 
flavor is apparent. It is then strained immediately, and 
may be used while still hot, or after it has cooled. This 
may be taken as a gruel by persons of very weak diges- 
tive powers, and is commended as a remedy for persistent 
looseness of the bowels. 

Rice Muffins. 

For a dozen muffins, stir into a pint of milk one tea- 
spoonful of salt, a cupful of boiled rice, two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, two well-beaten eggs, and two cup- 
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fuls of flour. Beat together very thoroughly. fill hot 
muffin rings, and bake in a hot oven for thirty minutes. 


Baked Rice. 
Over a pint of boiled rice pour an equal quantity of 
Rice Blancmange. very hot milk, and allow the mixture to cool. Then stir 
Put a cupful of rice into six cupfuls of cold water,and '” half a tablespoonful of melted butter, three eggs well 
boil till a thick paste is formed, the rice being entirely beaten separately, and a scant teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
dissolved. Then stir in a cupful of sugar, the grated rind '®timately together, and then add gradually flour enough 
of a lemon, salt and cinnamon to taste. Beat half acup- ‘ slightly thicken—a gill will be about the proper amount. 
ful of cream and stir that in also, adding, as a coloring Bake in a hot oven for thirty minutes and serve while 
material, half a cupful of jelly or the juice of preserves. ae 
Put in wet molds, and when stiff it is ready to serve with 


custard or cream dressing. 


Pudding with Raisins. 
Into a double boiler put a half cupful each of rice and 


. - oni raisins, pour over them a quart of fresh milk and adda 
See eee ot boiled rice, prepared as indicated in the Saltspoonful of salt. Allow this to boil gently for an hour 
initial recipe, pour a quart of skimmed milk, heated al- and a half, then add the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, a 
most toa boil. Set it aside to cool, then add two tea- cupful of sugar and vanilla or lemon flavor to the taste. 
spoonfuls of salt, a tablespoonful of melted lard, two eggs Pour into a pudding dish and bake in a moderate oven till 
beaten separately, fine white cornmeal to make a medium _"™, then cover with a meringue made from the whites of 
firm batter, and two teaspoonfyls of baking powder. This the eggs, brown lightly in the oven and set away to cool. 
will make two medium-sized loaves, which should be Baked Chicken in Rice. 
baked forty minutes in a moderately hot oven. This is Cut a chicken into pieces in the usual manner, season 
an old recipe, and with the batter made not quite as stiff With pepper and salt, and place in a deep dish lined with 
may be employed equally well for muffins. thin slices of salt pork, ham, or bacon according to taste. 
Sion Giaeaiie. Add a pint of veal gravy, into which has been stirred one 
Boil the rice till very tender, and half fill small cups finely-chopped onion, and fill the dish with boiled rice, 
which have been dampened on the inside, putting in the heaping slightly. To protect from the direct heat of the 
rice while still very hot. Set away in a refrigerator or OVER» COver with a paste, which may be economically 
some cold place for at least three hours. Just before the made of flour and water. Bake for an hour, remove the 
dinner hour cut out the center of each rice cake, and fill it Ste, and serve while hot. 
with some bright-colored jelly. Then turnoutthe mounds Poor Man’s Rice Pudding. 
upon a platter and pour soft custard about their bases, In a quart of fresh milk dissolve half a teaspoonful of 
or simply serve with cream and sugar. This makes an salt, two-thirds of acupful of sugar, and add half a cup- 
attractive dessert for hot weather, and is very easily ful of raw rice, carefully cleaned and washed. Stir in two 
prepared. ounces of butter, and flavor to the taste with lemon or 
iene dein vanilla. Carefully assort a half cupful of raisins, moisten 
Stir a cupful of cold boiled rice into a quart of sweet them slightly, dredge with flour, and stir them in teat of 
milk, and allow it to stand undisturbed for half an hour. all. Bake in a slow oven for two hours, stirring occasion- 
Then add a teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of melted ally during the first fifteen minutes. Serve cold. 
butter, a cupful of flour and a teaspoonful of soda dis- Orange Rice Pudding. ; ; 
solved in a little water. Stir thoroughly together and test Make the same as Poor Man’s Pudding, but omit the 
on the griddle. If the cakes show a disposition to break, flavor and the raisins, using the fresh peel of an orange, 
add a little more flour. cut into small pieces. 
Rice Puffs. 
_ To make a dozen, take a cupful of cold boiled rice, two culiianiaianns Cideiinaiinee 
cupfuls of milk, a pint of flour, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


tablespoonful of melted butter, and three eggs beaten to a 
froth. Mix thoroughly together in the order named, have 336. Cleaning decanters with birdshot shaken 


the gem pans hot when filled, and bake for half an hour pout in the bottle with warm water. 
in a rather quick oven. Serve hot, with liquid sauce. i P 
337- To kill cockroaches, borax sprinkled about 
the room. 
338. ‘To wash windows, a tablespoonful of ammo- 
nia in a pail of water. 


—Mrs. Arthur Stanicy. 


Rice Waffles. 
Mix a cupful of boiled rice and a pint of hot milk to- 


gether till very smooth, then add half a cupful of cold 

milk, a scant teaspoonful of salt and three well-beaten 

eggs. Mingle these ingredients thoroughly, then stir in 339. For iron-rust, lemon juice and salt. 

slowly enough flour to make a batter of the right consist- Tok | ki h ind a 

ency for frying upon the griddle, which is done as with 349. 
341. Washing oilcloths in buttermilk. 


ordinary griddlecakes. 
342. To clean out stovepipe, a piece of zinc on 


Rice Custard Pudding. 
Soak a cupful of cold boiled rice for fifteen minutesin the live coals of the stove. 


a pint and a half of milk, then stir in a pinch of salt, 343. Rubbing a copper kettle with salt and vine- 
three eggs well beaten, a cupful of sugar, and vanilla teat and with 
flavor to the taste. When well mixed, pour into a pud- gar, 's : 8 

ding dish, grate nutmeg over the top, and bake in a hot coal ashes. 

oven till firm. This will require about thirty minutes, and 344. Cinders to make a hot fire. 

if the baking is prolonged curdling will be the result. It Try again next month. 


is to be served cold, and is delicious. *—Ruth Hail. 
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ONE LITTLE WORD. 
One little word may pierce the heart 
With sorrow keener than a knife, 
And best of friends may quickly part 
With feelings of such bitter strife. 
One little word may kindness show 
When all the world seems dark and drear, 
And tears of deepest anguish flow, 
One little word may often cheer. 
One little word may help so much. 
The weary with a heavy load; 
A pleasant smile, a gentle touch, 
Smooth places in the roughest road. 
One little word may tempests calm, 
When raging fierce within the breast. 
A kindly word may fall like balm 
And angry feelings soothe to rest. 
One little word may be too late 
Before fond hopes are buried low, 
And often it may seal the fate 
Of many lives for weal or woe. 


—Alice Dale Abell. 
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HANNAH WATSON’'S FOOLISHNESS. 
Which, itis Hoped, Redounded to Her Everlasting Happiness. 


ANNAH WATSON had been 
out of town for several days, 
and when she returned on 
the six o’clock train she 
went directly to Deacon 
Wetherbee’s. Mrs. Wether- 
bee was a particular friend, 
and as soon as she answered 
the bell, which had rung in 
an agitated fashion, she knew that Hannah had some 
special news to tell her. This intuitive knowledge 
was confirmed when Hannah said in a lowtone: *“] 
want to see you, Mis’ Wetherbee, all alone, about 
something quite particular.” 

“Why, Hannah, what’s happened to you? Sit 
right down. The deacon hasn’t come to his sup- 
per yet.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Wetherbee ushered her friend 
into the sitting room, drew the window shades and 
sat down herself ready to listen, with suddenly 
aroused curiosity : 

“O I’m so surprised’ | didn’t suppose he had 
thought of me for twenty years,” exclaimed Hannah, 
unbuttoning her cloak and trying to suppress her 
agitation. ‘I tell you it’s been pretty hard to ride 
fifty miles in the cars with strangers that I couldn’t 
talk to.” 

“Yes, but what is it? Do tell me, Hannah,” said 
Mrs. Wetherbee hitching her chair a little nearer. 

“Why, it was the man that died in Middlefield last 
week—Elijah Bancroft his name was—and he lived 
in the school district where I was born and brought 
up; and once I was the means of savin’ his life, folks 
said. It was a mowin’ machine, and nobody to stop 
the horses but me and take him out. Caught in the 


wheels you know. I didn’t mind catchin’ the horses. 

I was no coward in those days, but it was hard to 

wind my apron ‘round his arm with the blood runnin’ 

and holler for help.” 

“But I don’t understand,” interrupted the impatient 
listener, “does he want to marry you ?” 

“Ono! he died last week, I told you. They sent 
for me to come to the funeral, and when the will was 
read—I can’t realize it—he’d left me frve thousand 
dollars!” 

The last words ended in a sob, and Hannah 
covered her face with both hands as she gave way to 
her pent-up emotions. 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Mrs. Wetherbee, try- 
ing to comprehend the statement. “ Ain’t you in 
luck? Why, Hannah Watson, you can buy you 
’most any farm in Smyrna, or a small house and 
garden right here in the village. You wouldn't need 
to dressmake another day if you didn’t want to. I 
wouldn’t cy if I was in your place.” 

“It zs foolish,” replied Hannah, drawing a long 
quivering breath, and wiping her eyes, * but it comes 
so unexpected, and I’m so surprised and grateful. 
You might suppose his folks would make a fuss, but 
his two sons are rich—they live in Boston, and he 
left them a good deal besides. And they said, the 
sons’ wives and all, that ‘twas only just and right. 
So Jay Bancroft, he’s the oldest son, made up the 
whole amount in notes and checks and paid it over 
right away.” 

“Hannah Watson! you don’t mean to say that 
you’ve rode all day in the cars with five thousand 
dollars in that bag,” cried Mrs. Wetherbee. 

“Why, yes, what’s the harm? Nobody knew it,” 
replied Hannah, grasping her biack silk bag more 
firmly as if to guard against accidents which might 
have happened. 

“ You're fortunate to get through alive! Now you 
better let husband take it down to the store and put 
it in his safe after supper. For you're going to stay 
and eat with us, so take off your things. And I do 
hope, Hannah, that you’ll invest in real estate right 
away. There’s Widow Minot wants to sell her pretty 
cottage.” 

“* How quick you are to think of things,” said Han- 
nah, as she laid aside her cloak. 

“T was awake a good while last night, but I only 
thought how good it would seem not to have to 
calculate how to make the most of every cent. And 
then I can lie abed a little longer cold dark mornin’s 
and not always go out when it rains hard. I don’t 
mind a s/ight rain, but some storms are awful to be 
exposed to. You see, Mis’ Wetherbee, I’ve been 
like a stage horse all my life, hard drove for other 
folks’ duty or pleasure, and it ain’t easy to feel that 
I needn’t trot up hill and down unless I’m a mind to.” 

“I don’t suppose you cou/d stop workin’, though, 
not entirely, and be happy. But if I’d come into a 
fortune I'd take life easy, I know that,” said Mrs. 
Wetherbee. 


Hannah laughed, as she replied, * carrying out the 
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figure of a horse, haven’t you seen one turned out to 
pastur’ after workin’ hard? He may act ever so 
gay, but he never gets rid of the marks of the 
harness. So I guess you'll find I won’t forget my old 
habits right away.” 

Deacon Wetherbee was now heard at the door, and 
his wife hurried out to tell the news and also to 
make a few changes in her teatable. Very quietly 
she removed the plain white plates, replacing them 
with her best china. She also put one of her finest 
napkins at Hannah’s place, and opened a jar of 
peaches, and peaches were scarce and high. 

All this was an involuntary concession to her 
friend’s improved financial condition, She had 
never made such changes for Hannah Watson, 
dressmaker. 

In spite of the combined kindness of Mrs. Wether- 
bee and her good husband in offering to care for her 
fortune, Hannah quietly persisted in carrying the 
black bag to her own rooms intact. Possibly the 
fact that the deacon’s “safe” had been twice suc- 
cessfully burglarized, may have aided this decision. 

But after she had lighted her lamp and her fire, 
Hannah took the bag and hid it away in the darkest 
corner of a tiny closet, setting over it a box of 
“canned goods,” and securely fastening the closet 
door. 

Hardly had she left this improvised safe, when she 
heard heavy footsteps ascending the stairs. She 


knew that Mrs. Perkins, the lady whose family occu- 
pied the first floor, must have admitted the person 
and that this warranted his recognition as an honest 
man, but poor Hannah grew red and pale in turn, 
and cast fearful glances toward the closet, as if the 
black bag might in some way advertise itself in 


spite of obstacles. She was already feeling the 
burden of wealth. Under these circumstances, it 
was a great relief to find Reuben Underwood at the 
door, and she managed to smile as she invited him in. 

‘“‘T s’pose you're too busy to take a few stitches for 
me to-night?” he began interrogatively. 

“O no, indeed !” replied Hannah, her heart full of 
sympathy at once. “You must miss your mother 
more and more. She was able to mend up to the 
last few weeks I understand.” 

Reuben was taking off his overcoat deliberately. 
“ Yes, yes, she used her needle remarkable well for a 
woman over eighty, and crippled as she was in other 
ways. There! you see the lining in that sleeve 
seems to be torn, and the buttonholes seem to be 
giving way, and the braid seems pretty much worn 
otf of that pocket.” 

Hannah’s eyes twinkled as she bent over the old 
coat. “I wish I could say ‘things are not what they 
seem ;’ but that coat, why that coat needs a whole 
day’s work, and then—”’ 

“| know it,” replied Reuben, settling himself com- 
fortably in the armchair and fondling the cat which 
jumped into his lap, after a moment’s sleepy con- 
sideration. “I meant to have had a new one this 
winter. I'd counted on it sure, but things ‘re going 


hard with me sence mother died. 
heard.” 

“Why, no; not a word. I’ve been out of town 
several days,” and Hannah looked up in expectant 
sympathy as she waxed her silk and attacked the 
frayed buttonholes. 

“ Well, it’s Uncle Anson, mother’s youngest brother 
over to Groton. He brings forward grandfather's 
will that gives him the farm if he outlived mother. 
You know mother moved right home and took care 
of the old folks till they died, and she was always to 
have a home there, long as she lived. Well, I’ve put 
in twenty years’ hard work there, thinkin’ I was to 
have the place. Mother thought so too, for the will 
hadn’t been mentioned for years. But there ‘tis, and 
Uncle Anson’s harder than a nether millstone. He 
says he'll give me a quitclaim deed if I'll pay 
him two thousand dollars. But he knows I can’t. 
How could I save ‘anything, payin’ hired help and 
doctors all these years? So the farm’s got to go.” 
The poor fellow could not say another word. He 
cleared his throat and tweaked the cat’s ear until 
she sprang from his lap. 

Hannah's eyes filled with tears. “It’s a shame! 
I don’t see how folks can be so mean, dealing with 
their own relations,” said she. 

‘““T had made some plans,” continued Reuben, after 
a short silence. “I wasn’t goin’ to live there alone 
a great while—not if I could help it. I s’pose you 
can guess what I mean.” 

Hannah’s throat grew dry and her hands trembled 
as she attempted to thread her needle, and her laugh 
sounded strangely as she replied: “I ain’t much for 
guessin’, but that sounds very much as if you thought 
of gettin’ married.” Reuben glanced at her. 

“You ain’t far out of the way. Long as mother 
lived I couldn’t say anything, of course. I got along 
with her all right, for she was my mother. But I 
knew ‘twouldn’t do to ask anybody else to put up 
with her ways, for though she couidn’t move about 
she wanted to have things same as they always 
had been. Then again, she'd had a rather hard life, 
and I wanted to give her a little sunshine before she 
went away. But there’s been times when ’twas hard, 
and now to have the farm go and everything—” 

Hannah felt that she must guard against these 
emotional silences, and immediately said in what she 
considered a cool and business-like tone. “ If there's 
a woman that thinks enough of you to marry you, | 
don’t think she'll change her mind because you've 
lost the farm.” 

“You ought to know,” said Reuben. 

“TI?” Hannah stopped sewing. ‘Yes, you,” re- 
sponded Reuben, half bitterly. “I s’posed you knew 
how much I've thought of you all these years. But 
you needn't cry,” for Hannah suddenly bowed her 
head over the old overcoat. “I sha’n’t ask any 
woman to come and drudge for me. No, sir, if | 
can't make life easier for you, I'll go alone clear 
through.” 

Hannah struggled hard to regain her self-posses- 


I s’pose you've 
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sion. Why didn’t she resent this lame and halting 
declaration of love? she asked herself, and her heart 
replied, “You’ve loved him, too, and did not 
know it.” 

Her busy life had given no time to consider herself, 
and when she had been out to the farm to make a 
new dress for Reuben’s helpless mother, she had 
never even tried to explain why the rides to and fro 
had been so pleasant, and why she had enjoyed stay- 
ing there as long as possible. But now it was all 
revealed ; and with the revelation came the thought 
—lost sight of for the moment—of the legacy through 
which she could afford to yield to this new and 
blessed sentiment. Yes, and because of it she could 
also dare to be generous. 

* Reuben,” said she, turning her face toward the 
window, “if you want to keep the farm, | can let 
you have the money for your uncle.” 

“You?” The man’s voice was full of unbelieving 
astonishment. “I’ve been away from home a few 
days as I told you, and I’ve come home richer than I 
was,’ and then she told him the story of her good 
fortune. 

Humanity can make no change more readily and 
willingly than that from the depths of despair to the 
heights of hope, and before she had. finished, 
Reuben’s face was beaming, and he had sprung from 
the armchair and was standing at her side. 

“And will you come and live with me in the old 
home ?” he asked. 

* Yes, I will,” replied Hannah, with joyful alacrity. 

\hen Reuben started for home the overcoat was 
still unmended, and a long thread hung from one but- 
tonhole. The needle had mercifully slipped off. 
They had decided that a new coat would be a 
necessity under the circumstances, and many other 
things had to be considered, as would naturally be 
the case when two happy pilgrims so suddenly agreed 
to enter a new world together. 

Hannah went down to unlock the front door for 
her caller at an hour which Smyrna considered rather 
late. She stood there alone a moment looking up 
into the clear sky where the solemn stars were 
shining, and murmured: “I thank Thee, Father, I 
am a rich woman to-night!” and she was not think- 
ing of the five thousand dollars alone. 

When Deacon Wetherbee went home the next 
night, he discovered that his wife was in a * frame of 
mind.” ‘*What’s the trouble?” he inquired, as she 
met him at the table in unsmiling silence. 

* Trouble!’ she echoed, ‘* Hannah Watson is going 
to marry that great, awkward Reuben Underwood !” 
“Well! well! how did you hear? ain’t that rather 
sudden ?” inquired her husband. 

“She came over and told me 4erse/f, and she 
seemed as proud and happy as if he was an English 
lord. Just think of it! here she is with five thousand 
dollars of her own, perfectly independent as you may 
say; able to have a new bonnet every season if she 
wants it, and to take little trips here and there over 
the country and give to missions, and make presents 


and all such things, and she takes Reuden and pays 
off his uncle’s claim, and goes out there to settle 
down on the old Underwood place! I couldn’t help 
telling her it was downright foo/ishness.” 

“ And what did she say to that?” asked the deacon. 

“O, she said,” and Mrs. Wetherbee looked down 
in some confusion, as if in doubt whether to tell her 
liege lord, “she said I would have it that she must 
invest in real estate, and there was most always some 
incumbrance, and was she to blame if it happened to 
be a man?” 

Mrs. Wetherbee had to join in her husband’s 
hearty laughter, but that did not prevent her saying 
with a woman’s perversity: “But I told her again 
that I thought she was awfully foolish.” 

—Mrs, O. W. Scott. 
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“OVER A PECK OF DIRT.” 
“Over a peck of dirt” they say ; 
“ Over a peck,” 
Aye, there's a speck, 
Which I must fleck, 
With my duster away. 
“ Over a peck ?” 


A peck, the world’s all dirt. 
And a woman must work, 
And never may shirk, 

Or smile or smirk, 

But the dusting rag flirt. 

“Over a peck.” 


I am so tired of it all. 
The constant hurry, 
The endless worry, 
The eternal flurry, 
The dust and dirt from spring till fall. 
“Over a peck.” 


From fall to spring it’s snow. 
Suow makes slush, 
Snow and dirt like mush, 
Makes woman rush, 

For all is dust and dirt below. 
“ Over a peck.” 


“ Over a peck;” yes, over. 
The earth’s all dirt, and man, 
And woman too; with pan 
And broom I'll rout it while I can. 
Then down 1’il lie beneath the sky, 
While a peck of dirt and over, 
My mortal frame shall cover, 
And “dust to dust” I'll rest—under the clover. 
—Rose Seelve-Miller. 
Selected for Goorm HOUSEKEEPING. 
PICKED UP IN PASSING. 
Content is happiness. 
Drawn wells have sweetest water. 
A charitable man is the true lover of God. 
A candle lights others and consumes itself. 
Drunkenness is an egg from which all vices are hatched. 


Compliments cost nothing, yet many pay dear for them. 


Every one can keep house better than her mother; till 
she trieth. 
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AT HARVEST TIME. 


At harvest time when glinting grain 
Beneath the sickle’s stroke is lain, 
And crushed grapes give their heartblood dear, 
And birds their short, sweet warbles clear 
Hush, as they wing the southward plain, 


Then woodlands whisper “ Not in vain 
Tall brier and blossom deck the train 
Of death’s frost festival each year 
At harvest time.” 


When harvest’s Lord comes yet again 

To reap life’s lessons learned in pain, 
And gather our full corn in ear, 
Or cast aside the weeds so drear, 

Shall we then shrink death's cup to drain, 


At harvest time ? ’ 
_—Grace W. Haight. 
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A GRAPE LUNCHEON. 
A Repast Luscious Both in Taste and Coloring. 


UNNY days of August and early 
September, kissing into luscious 
richness the grapes of our North- 
land, enable my lady to devise 
a repast at which these, both in 
taste and coloring, shall hold the 
place of honor. From the great 
winy clusters, unspoiled of 
Nature’s virgin film, she clips all 
that are unsound and unripe, 
then tenderly heaps them upon a 
bed of their own green leaves. 
The translucent purple and the 
greenish-white are lovely when 

piled upon one another. Some of the clusters clouded 
with filmy white, my lady intersperses with those large, 
rich, purple plums that are incarnations of all the 
summer’s wealth of glowing sunshine. Nothing in 
all the range of fruit, juicy, cooling and grateful as 
all fruitage can be, is more delightful to the artistic 
eye or more refreshing to the taste than these, the 
grape and the plum. 

In this luncheon, as in others where much color is 
spread upon the board, spotless linen and china are 
necessary. A central mirror, too, duplicates the 
effect. If the table be long, three are better than 
one, having the middle larger than the others. A 
small bunch of grapes or a heap of plums, here and 
there upon the mirror, will make it seem as if Nature 
dropped from her superabundance upon the crystal 
lake. Anything like stiffness or premeditation should 
be avoided. And the fruit ought not to be piled 
too high. It is better to have three dishes or five, 
even, than one seemingly overgrown. Indispensable 
is leafage, twisted in and around bunches and 
clusters, and gracefully edging the outer rim of 
china or silver. Green sets of every color, and that 
which grows with each kind of fruit is that which it 
needs. A little gold is the only accessory needed to 
complete the color scheme. ‘The old-fashioned gilt 


edged and banded china of our foremothers had a 
reason for its being. Gold, in small quantities, sets 
off and accentuates the purple and the translucence 
of plum and grape, though too much of it would be 
garish. A cultured eye is one that knows just when 
enough is used and stops short at the right place. A 
little crudity, a little too much glitter, and the entire 
effect is spoiled. For the bonbons and salted 
almonds there are glass, ivy and grape leaves that 
are inexpensive, yet decorative. One at each plate 
with a spoonful of grape or plum jelly, would be in 
good taste. 

All through September, especially before the last 
week in it, it is pleasant to serve luncheon on the 
vine-shaded piazza. If the company be large, my 
lady serves the dainty repast upon small separate 
tables, each seating from two to six. 

Following the inevitable bouillon beginning the 
luncheon, comes fish, garnished with gherkins cut in 
long narrow strips, to carry out the scheme of green. 
If there are croquettes these may be ornamented 
with fried parsley. This is prepared by plunging the 
parsley placed in a wire basket, into hot fat. The 
color is preserved, if the basket is instantly removed, 
while the parsley becomes crisp. Potted meats may 
be garnished with fresh parsley. Fine bread crumbs 
may be colored with vegetabie dyes and strewed 
about the edge of dishes before serving. 

For a beverage, nothing will be so grateful as pure. 
unsweetened, unfermented grape juice. It is a drink 
that would put strength into the most anemic guest. 
It should be kept on ice before being served and 
poured into small tumblers. The pistachio flavor in 
ice cream will accord with the flavor of the juice, bet 
ter, perhaps, than any other. 

And the flowers? The feathery soft white blossom 
of the wild clematis, long sprays of the vine witli its 
small clusters of greenery should hang from every 
coign of vantage near the table. Over brackets and 
candelabras, around windows and door casings, |oop- 
ing back curtains, draping pictures, this wild, free 
growing tangle of green and white, lush, yet chaste 
and graceful, harmonizes and decorates all. 

It should be gathered just at the right season: 
that is, when it is just opening, yet hardly fully 
blossomed. A week too late and ghost-like it fal! 
apart like dandelion seed. A week too early and it 
is a mere greenish-white nest of buds. Taken at its 
prime, the flower color is similar to that of the white 
grape. Three yards in length the sprays may be 
plucked, and nothing is more artistic than tlic 
methods in which it can be trimmed. 

It is not generally known that, gathered at this 
season, before it ripens, the wild clematis preserves 
its shape and color all the livelong winter. Twine it 
as you desire it to remain, and while it loses flext 
bility it neither changes its hue nor falls apart. 
Pictures and vases, ornamented with sprays of it, are 
enhanced in loveliness. 

In the grape luncheon, my lady sometimes covers 
the entire center of the table with the clematis. 
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Starting from the base of the large fruit dish, she 
winds it round and round, making a solid mass of 
feathery bloom and leafage. Then, from this cir- 
cular decoration, the diameter of which depends 
upon the size of the table, she lays long sprays to 
each of the four corners. 

Just before serving luncheon, she places at these 
corners vases filled with the wild purple aster that 
fringes the wayside of all country places. It is a 
soft, refined, lovely flower, that likes not artificial life 
and soon droops in the house. But, until the close 
of the luncheon, it bravely holds aloft its head and 
smiles at the grapes whose tint it repeats in lighter 
shades. 

At another luncheon given by my lady, golden-rod 
and grapes—the gold and the purple—furnish the 
coloring. On every rough, wild upland, on every way- 
side and hedge, fringing water courses, chasing each 
other over hill and dale till they pour themselves in 
“harmless gold ” into cultivated domains, grow these 
nurslings of the sun. Graceful, nodding, of a large 
variety of growth and types, the golden-rod has given 
theme to many a woodland lay. It is one of Nature’s 
expiring efforts to pour her wealth of color and 
beauty over the earth she loves so much. 

It is an easy matter for my lady to fill her vases full 
of these cheerful blossoms that arrange themselves 
without care, if lightly inserted in their receptacle. 
A large gray jar and other smaller gray-blue ginger 
jars, receive the longer stems, while every jug and 
vase that can be gathered, hold the lighter sprays. 

Around and among the purple grapes, filling the 
interstices not too full, she places them in such a 
way that the gold is delicately embroidered upon the 
purple. With some of the bouquets she mingles the 
purple aster, that pale, parting smile of the all too- 
fleeting days of summer, that grow more brief week 
by week. 

Where it is inconvenient to procure golden-rod, 
crimped gold-tinted tissue paper, made into full 
round ruffles to encircle dishes of fruit will give the 
tone of yellow required. Out of thick masses of 
gold should rise purple grapes like the center of some 
huge sunflower. The menu and name, written in 
straggling gold letters on rough-edged cardboard, 
may be gummed on broad purple satin ribbon to lie 
beside each plate. 

A watermelon luncheon is a delight to the more 
youthful members of my lady’s family. Than the 
rich mottled green of the rind and enlivening red of 
the interior, connected by the clouded white, nothing 
can be more decorative. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the watermelons 
in question ought to be cooled beside miniature ice- 
bergs some time previously. This fruit, beloved of 
old and young, takes kindly to a dash of wine, before 
yielding up its hoarded juice, distilled during the 
long August days. Through the aperture left after 
removing a plug at one end, let it drink a.little good 
old sherry, then insert the plug, leaving the melon to 
digest what it has received. The mellow sweetness 


of the cut sections, as they are arranged upon a long 
central platter, satisfy the thirst while the green and 
red please the eye. 

With this the golden-rod is not unhandsome, though 
white flowers and red, the latter the shade of the 
interior of the watermelon, are more suitable. 
Amongst others the phlox drummondii will furnish 
the white and the red. It is easier made into flat 
bouquets than into taller decorations. 

With watermelons there should be served sub- 
stantial dishes, to offset the watery nature of the 
melon. A tomato bisque, made rich, while furnish- 
ing a savory first course, will harmonize in color with 
the fruit which, with fringe of flowers, covers the 
center of the table. Salmon for the fish, will nearly 
agree with it in color. In desserts, cherry tapioca 
and raspberry or strawberry whip will serve to carry 
out the scheme. Into the tapioca, thoroughly 
cooked, stir cherries, preserved or canned, and well 
sweetened. Strawberry or raspberry whip is made 
by half filling the bottom of a large wineglass with 
preserve or jam, and piling whipped cream above it, 
high as the glass will hold. It is a delectable and 
handsome dish, yet not so rich as pudding and 
pastry, while having the merit of being easily 
made. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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GRANDMA'S SONGS. 
Soft swaying in her high-backed chair 
Refore the firelight’s mellow giow 
That flickers on the silvered hair, 
Sits grandma, rocking to and fro; 
And while, amid the strands of snow, 
Her shining needles nimbly fly, 
She sings the songs of long ago— 
The melodies of days gone by. 


‘The moon had climbed the highest hill,” 
We smile to hear the quavering notes 
As, thro’ the twilight shadows still, 
The quaint, old-fashioned ballad floats. 
And sitting there, I seem to leap 
In spirit to the “Source of Dee,” 
Where “ Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts of Sandy, far at sea.” 


And now again I seem to see 
The heroes rushing to the fray, 
As, with her work upon her knee, 
She sings the “ Field of Monterey.” 
Her frail voice trembles and a tear 
Steals o’er the cheek oft wet before; 
For one, to her than life more dear, 
Sleeps on that field to wake no more. 


Sing on, dear heart, tho’ well-nigh gone 
The music from thy time-cracked voice, 
The memories of life’s bright dawn 
Still bid thee sorrow and rejoice. 
Soon shall the burden of thy years 
Be changed for heaven's unfading bloom. 
Soon shall thine eyes, bedimmed with tears, 
Wake to new light beyond the tomb. 
— Mortimer C. Brown. 
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AUTUMN. 


Over the valley the great hills rise, 

The maples stand in their robes of gold, 
A dreamy haze on the landscape lies, 

For the year in its beauty is growing old. 


The golden-rod blooms by the wayside wall, 
The gentians cluster so fair to see, 

While the wind is sighing: the dead leaves fall, 
And grasses are withered on hill and lea. 


The golden harvests are garnered in, 
The ripe nuts drop from the treetops high, 
While crickets chirp with a merry din, 
For the year in its beauty is passing by. 
—/J. B. M. Wright. 


DRIED FRUITS. 

How to Make Them Palatable to the Most Vitiated Taste. 

SRoocoSHEN we realize for how many months of 

/ the year the housewife in many parts of 

the temperate zone is debarred—unless 

she be wealthy enough to supply her 

% table with specimens costing almost their 

weight in gold—from any fresh fruits except 

apples, it seems strange that so little space 

is given in cookbooks and household maga- 

zines to the consideration of the dried products of 
our orchards. 


Canned fruits, when properly prepared, are of 
course both healthful and satisfactory to the palate, 


as are also the various jams and jellies over which 
the devoted housemother stews, and burns, and 
wearies herself in the hot days of summer. All these, 
however, represent an immense amount of labor and 
capital invested which, were the possibilities of our 
dried fruits thoroughly understood in our kitchens, 
would undoubtedly be diverted into other and more 
profitable channels. 

Singularly enough, even our best cookbooks either 
ignore the subject of dried fruits altogether, or else 
give such meager and unsatisfactory directions con- 
cerning their preparation for the table that a novice, 
following them blindly, would be so disappointed 
and disgusted with the result of her labor that she 
would probably never experiment with anything of 
the kind more than once. There are housekeepers 
who, being possessed of heirlooms in the form of 
family recipes handed down from one generation to 
another, are able to make appetizing dainties from 
this much abused line of food products, but they are 
rarely met with. 

The mention of “dried apple sauce” generally 
conjures up unpleasing visions of bits of brown 
leather swimming soggily in a watery sirup—taste- 
less, tough and equally repugnant to eye and palate — 
while “ stewed prunes” are usually considered a gas- 
tronomic horror—a special torture inflicted upon 
those miserable human beings whose chronic state 
of impecuniosity compels them to drag out a miser- 
able existence in second or third-rate boarding 
houses. 


But let us reason together. The advantages of 
dried fruits are in reality many. In the first place 
they are wholesome in themselves, and doubly so for 
the reason that in using them one runs no risk of 
chemical poisoning, or of the results of fermentation. 
Secondly, they are convenient, since they are in such 
a compact form that they occupy little space in the 
storeroom and may be kept on hand in variety, ready 
for use at any time. Thirdly, they are an economical 
article of diet, since the price, even for the very 
highest grades, is always reasonable; and lastly, 
properly cooked, they are quite as delicious as any of 
the preparations of fresh fruit with which we regale 
ourselves during the winter season. 

Any article of food, no matter how excellent it 
may be in itself, may with fatal ease be completely 
spoiled in the cooking. The most tender and juicy 
steak that was ever cut can be ruined utterly by the 
ignorance or carelessness of the ind vidual in charge 
of the kitchen range; there are persons who invari- 
ably and inevitably make lead-colored, heavy and 
sour bread out of the best of flour; and the possibili- 
ties of the potato—that standby of civilization—are 
so often travestied and misrepresented by really well- 
meaning persons that its popularity is something for 
the earnest mind to wonder at. 

So it is with dried fruits. They are, in nearly all 
cases where any attempt is made to use them, most 
unfairly and unjustly treated, and they have fallen 
into disrepute because only in exceptional cases, and 
before a privileged few, do they ever appear at their 
best. 

The great secret of dried fruit cooking is simply to 
remember that, in regard to it, ‘“* Haste makes waste ” 
most emphatically. The one rule which, if followed 
—presupposing always that a good quality of fruit is 
used—leads on to success in this especial direction, 
is this: “Take plenty of time about everything ex- 
cept the washing of your material.” 

The unpopularity of dried fruits in many house- 
holds is due to those cooks who, after picking it over 
carelessly, slop it through two or three waters, letting 
it lie several minutes, perhaps, in each, and then, 
after soaking it awhile in just enough water to swell 
it up to a state of dry corkiness, put it into fresh 
water with a cupful or two of sugar and boil it rap- 
idly for perhaps half an hour. This is all wrong 
from beginning to end. 

The one essential in preparing desiccated fruit is 
to jealously preserve every atom and hint of flavor, 
and, at the same time, to restore it as far as possible 
to its pristine fresh and juicy condition before ex- 
posing it to the action of heat. To the end that no 

impurities or foreign bodies may interfere with this 
plan, special care must be exercised in looking it 
over. With a sharp-bladed penknife cut off each bit 
that is bruised or discolored, worm-eaten or moldy, 
and when every piece has run the gauntlet of your 
critical eyes, plunge the whole into a large pan of 
clear cold water, and deftly and swiftly go through 
the process of washing it most thoroughly. Trans- 
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fer it quickly to a colander, and after it drains for a 
moment rinse it through a second water as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

The next process is that of soaking, which is neces- 
sary in order to restore to the fruit, as far as may be, 
the moisture of which it is deprived in the course of 
desiccation. As it required time to remove this 
moisture, so it will require time to put it back, and 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours are none too 
many to allow for this part of the programme. Use 
a large granite ware or crockery dish and a generous 
quantity of water—enough to cover the fruit to the 
depth of at least an inch—and then in order to admit 
the air, and at the same time keep out every particle 
of dust, cover the whole with a clean cloth, first lay- 
ing a slender stick across the top of the dish to pre- 
vent the cloth from “sagging ” into the water. 

lf you put the fruit to soak before breakfast one 
day it will be ready to stew during the next forenoon, 
when it should be taken carefully out of the water, 
handful by handful, and put in a crock, or a granite- 
ware or porcelain-lined kettle. The water left in the 
pan should be allowed to settle and then be poured 
carefully off the dregs into the cooking kettle, and 
more he added if necessary, remembering that the 
fruit—unless you are preparing it for pies, puddings, 
or butter—should be just covered with liquid while 
cooking. 

An hour's gentle boiling on the back of the range, 
where there is no danger of that dreadful catastrophe, 
“catching on,” will be found sufficient for nearly all 
kinds of fruit. Add sugar very sparingly, since fruit 
prepared in this way needs little if any, and only a 
few minutes before removing your kettle from the 
stove. Use a silver spoon and stir it in gently, in 
order not to “stodge” your fruit, which, properly 
treated, will be nearly as perfect in form as it is in 
tlavor, and let it boil up once or twice and your work 
is done. 

Apricots treated in this way are simply delicious— 
luscious, golden-yellow slices half-submerged in a 
rich amber sirup, to which any addition of sugar 
seems to those who appreciate the flavor of this most 
delightful combination of the best qualities of peach 
and plum wholly superfluous. Peaches are also most 
satisfactorily prepared in this way, but should gener- 
ally be cooked about fifteen minutes longer. 

About apples and pears one has to be a little care- 
ful, as there is a great deal of difference in the qual- 
ity of these fruits, some kinds being sharply acid 
and others being so tasteless that lemon as well as 
sugar is necessary to make them palatable. Tasting, 
after the fruit is thoroughly stewed, is the only way 
to decide what additions are necessary, as no general 
rule can possibly cover such uneven ground. It is 
to be specially noted, however, that where lemon is 
to be added (the juice and grated yellow rind being 
preterable to slices always), it should be added a/ter 
the sugar has been put in and thoroughly dissolved. 
Mem.: This rule applies equally well to the making 
of lemonade, since adding the lemon to the water 


first makes a chemical change therein which gives to 
it a hard and acrid quality, to overcome which an ex- 
cessive amount of sugar has to be used. ‘Try both 
ways and see for yourself. 

Prunes prepared according to the foregoing instruc- 
tions are a positive revelation to those who have 
known them only in the dry, hard, shriveled and gen- 
erally repellent form in which they usuaily appear. 
They assume a gracious plumpness of physique, a 
smooth and shining complexion, and a juiciness and 
melting tenderness of disposition which render them 
captivating in the extreme, and even the most invet- 
erate of prune-haters—and they are many—is con- 
quered when he or she beholds them in this most 
attractive form and “having tasted, tastes and tastes 
again.” 

Raisins, dried grapes, cherries and dried berries 
are all very satisfactorily treated as herein indicated, 
and excellent pies and puddings can be made from 
all varieties of stewed dried fruit, remembering only 
that in preparing it for such purposes you should use 
much less water, just sufficient to soak it thoroughly 
and leave enough in the dish to keep it from burning 
on during the cooking. 

Delicious butters can be made from all kinds of 
fruits by stewing them as directed, then passing them 
through a coarse sieve, and returning the smooth 
pulp to the kettle, boiling it, with constant stirring, 
until it is of the right consistency and adding the 
sugar a few minutes before removing from the range. 

Marmalade is made in the same way, but must be 
boiled much longer, as it is to be much thicker, and 
sugar must be used in the proportion of a pint to a 
pint of pulp, after which it must be cooked at least 
five minutes, being careful to stir up from the bottom 
without cessation, as it scorches very readily. 

A very delicious variation from stewed fruit may 
be made by cleaning and soaking as directed and 
then putting the fruit in a deep earthen baking dish 
or crock, with a cupful of sugar to a pound (dried) 
and water enough to cover it to the depth of at least 
two inches. Cover this closely and put it in the oven 
and let it stay, exposed to a gentle baking heat all 
day long, or until the juice becomes a sirup-like jelly. 
‘Lhe product evolved will be found to have a special 
flavor and consistency which will commend it to the 
most critical palate. 

Now, dear women friends, do just try my way of 
cooking dried fruits this winter, and if you follow 
directions implicitly I am sure that you will spend 
far less time over your range in the agonies of “ put- 
ting up things ” next summer, and far less money for 
sugar and jars, while your household will be quite as 
well pleased with their bill of fare as they are under 
the present régime. 

—Florence Percy Matheson. 


HARD may be Duty’s hand; butlo! it leads 
Out into perfect joy, where pain shall cease; 
God sees thy striving, and thy patience heeds, 
And thou shalt find his peace. 
-Celia Thaxter. 
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THE MAGICAL TRANSFORMATION. 
The gathering clouds, all leaden gray, 
The forest path from sight have shut, 
And I, unhorsed and soiled with clay, 
Have stumbled on a peasant’s hut. 
A mile beyond—it may be two— 
My lady waits her troth to plight; 
To her alone my heart is true; 
(She’s worth a million clear to-night.) 
My torch lights up the single room, 
The spotless floor, the linen clean ; 
But ah! no signs of brush or broom, 
Now ten times welcome, glad the scene. 
I search the hut distractedly ; 
These stains must go at any cost, 
And so must I, or else to me 
She and her million clear are lost. 
Half-wild with haste, with tears half-blind, 
Within a curtained nook I peep, unmanned; 
When lo! (to the lover Heaven is kind!) 
Ail that I seek lies close at hand. 
Prestissimo! the job is done; 
Again my bosom swells with hope; 
She and the million clear are won, 
Through one small cake of—guess whose—soap ! 
— St. George Best. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
SOCIAL INQUISITORS. 
The Unpardonable Sin of Social Life. 

ORINDA dropped in the other 

day, after the free and easy and 
WW Y,, altogether delightful fashion that 
S gy she has of so doing whenever 
she feels inclined. I should not 
like this custom in every one | 
admit, but I do like it in Do- 
rinda, and she knows it. She 
would also know if I did not, and 
would order her ways accord- 


Wp. ingly. Dorinda is a person of 
Uff excellent sense. I saw at once, 
\\' 


on this particular occasion, that 
she was feeling much annoyed, but I did not make 
any inquiries, conjecturing that they would be unwel- 
come, and knowing them to be unnecessary. I am 
very well acquainted with Dorinda. 

She pulled off her gloves with a nervous gesture 
and tossed them on the table; her hat followed, then 
she unfastened her wrap and sank wearily into a com- 
fortable chair, while I proceeded with my task of en- 
deavoring to repair, as inconspicuously as possible, a 
very conspicuous rent in a diminutive pair of trousers. 

Dorinda watched me absently a few moments, then 
inquired . . “ How did he accomplish it? Was there 
a nail in the cellar door, or did the poor child at- 
tempt to hang himself in a fit of desperation over the 
appalling amount of unpunishable rudeness in the 
world?” 

I lifted my brows with an “O, that’s it, is it?” ex- 
pression, and asked “ From what point of view has it 
presented itseif this time?” 


“The interrogation point,” Dorinda replied, then 
taking off her wrap, announced that she should stay 
to tea. 

“Very well,” said I. ‘You see this basket, and 
Jane is away. However, if you are willing to risk it, 
I don’t object in the least.” 

“T’ll take the chances, I’m not very hungry,” and 
picking up a small pair of stockings, Dorinda began 
deftly to fill the gaping heels. 

There was silence for a few moments, then she ex- 
claimed impetuously, “Isn’t it the strangest thing 
that people who consider themselves well-bred should 
ask the questions that they do, and sometimes very 
evidently with the idea that they are being polite and 
agreeable!” and she darned away with energy, which 
method of relieving her feelings was, I confess, quite 
satisfactory to me. 

“Who is the offender this time?” I inquired, criti- 
cally inspecting at arm’s length the results of my labor 
on the trousers aforesaid. 

“ There are several of her. I’ve been making calls 
all the afternoon, and I feel ready to renounce the 
custom forever. Now you know it is not my way to 
discuss in detail my own or family affairs. Some 
people enjoy it, and I suppose the best intentioned 
of the questioners take it for granted that every one 
does, their bumps of discrimination being but slightly 
developed ; other well-meaning persons are thought- 
lessly curious, while as for those nominal members of 
polite society who catechise one out of pure inquis: 
tiveness, they, of course, cannot be expected to take 


into account the trivial question of acceptability. 
Inquisitive—inquisition,” she concluded, thought- 
fully. 


After a short pause she continued (Dorinda is not 
given to unpleasant personalities, but she now and 
then unburdens her mind to me as on this occasion), 
*“T always dread to goto Mrs. Bayne’s; I never d 
go except when persuaded that it will seem decided'y 
rude to stay away any longer, she is so kind and 
friendly. To-day she asked if I were going home 
during vacation, and when I replied that I did not 
expect to do so, she looked se surprised, and then in- 
quired, point blank, ‘Why not?’ 

“Was I under any obligations to tell her I couldnt 
afford it? I didn’t anyway, but gave an evasive an- 
swer, and her countenance continued to express tle 
most exasperating surprise and interrogation, and | 
left as soon as possible, fully determined never to go 
there again. 

*“O, of course I shall,”,she added, in response to 
my look of disapproval—Mrs. Bayne is an excellent 
woman, “ but it will not be for the pleasure of going. 
certainly. 

“Mrs. George Smith inquired what wages Tom is 
getting now, and I did not tell her. I laughed and 
said that he hadn’t authorized me to inform people. 
I know she was offended, and of course she will con- 
clude that his salary is less then it actually is.” 

“ Anything more?” I queried, as Dorinda paused 
and fished somewhat savagely from the basket afresh 
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pair of candidates for the services of her darning 
needle. 

She gave a rueful little laugh. 

“O, yes, plenty. You think mea wretched grum- 
bler, I dare say, but I have been unusually tried this 
afternoon by these petty annoyances. 

“Dora Gregg quizzed me about my hat, under pre- 
tence of admiring it, until I was obliged either to lie 
about it or tell her that I made it myself. You know 
without being informed which horn of the dilemma I 
grasped, and numerous acquaintances will forthwith 
have the pleasure of passing judgment upon my taste 
and skill. 

“Now, as I do not voluntarily proclaim myself my 
own milliner, what right, pray, has any one to compel 
me todo so? Dora is an old friend, and a nice girl, 
but I do not enjoy her society because she asks so 
many questions that are not warranted by old friend- 
ship. 

“Why, O why, will people be inquisitive? Why 
can’t they see that it must make others afraid of them ? 

“ There’s one place where I love to go, and that is 
Mrs. Spalding’s. She is a perfect lady. She never 
asks annoying questions. She makes one entirely 
at ease, and draws out the best that is in one also. 
You are comfortably conscious, too, that she will not 
make disagreeable remarks about you after you have 
gone. Ah! think whata place this world would be 
if it were made up of Mrs. Spaldings,” Dorinda rap- 
turously concluded, then relapsed into mournful, 
meditative silence. 

As I prepared one of her favorite dishes for tea, 
hoping it might have a slightly soothing effect, I pon- 
dered over the class of offences bewailed by my young 
friend, and reflected that if the attention of those who 
thus transgress the laws of politeness were called to 
this matter, some might thereby be led to take heed 
unto their ways, for it cannot be supposed that any 
right-minded person wishes to make her friends afraid 
of her, or desires to be numbered among them, and 
hold a place upon their visiting lists simply through 
sufferance. 

But do you not perceive, beloved questioners, that 
as regards certain of your acquaintances, presumably, 
too, those whose friendship you most prize, these 
things will result from your thoughtless, possibly po- 
litely intentioned inquisitiveness, as surely as from 
the impertinent curiosity of Mrs. A. or the mischief 
making of Mrs. B., whose failings you deplore and 
whose society you avoid? 

Doubtless to persons of a certain mental cast your 
interrogations are agreeable, but Dorinda and many 
another are not of these, and if it be not clearly mani- 
fest to you to which class an individual belongs, then, 
I beseech you, steer your Conversational bark clear 
of all personal questions that are open to a doubt on 
the score of acceptability. 

Let this rule, dear inquiring friends, lay, from hence- 
forth, its restraining hand upon your lips, and many 
4 sensitive soul shall bless instead of fear you. 

—C. A. Farker. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MI WEALTH. 


Gold! gold! haye I, a goodly share, 
You laugh and, doubting, ask me where— 
Unbraid my little daughter's hair. 


Two gems have I, of greatest prize, 
Twin sapphires of a wondrous size— 
Just look within her shining eyes. 


Two shells have I, of pink, pink pear|, 
Pale as the bud that would unfurl— 
The pretty ears of my wee girl. 


Two bands of ivory, dazzling white, 

All I possess environ quite— 

Her dimpled arms clasped round me tight 
—Kathleen Kavanagh. 


Original in Goop KEEPING. 


THE DINNER TABLE. 

How to Dress It Properly and Tastefully. 

N table service nowadays there 
are so many dainty effects that, 
in the hands of a refined and 
capable housewife, a well-laid 
cover becomes a beautiful pic- 
ture, especially when the table 
is large enough to permit the 
proper placing of the various 
aids tothe guests’ comfort and 
convenience. Round orsquare 
tables are given the preference, 
as, placed in a circle or nearly 
facing the host, no guest is 
thus given precedence except those occupying the 
seats of honor at the right hand of either host or 
hostess ; but a good effect is produced by placing the 
host and hostess at opposite ends of a long extension 

table, which position draws the entire company rela- 

tively nearer their entertainers and those in whose 
honor the feast is given. 

The table should be placed with due regard to the 
size and shape of the room and also with proper re- 
lation to light, air and warmth. No laws are laid 
down for breakfast, tea and the ordinary luncheon. 
These are informal occasions, and much latitude is 
allowed for the expression of individual taste; but 
the wise woman, she who “looketh well to the ways 
of her household,” always sees that the best results, 
both in comfort and appearance, are obtained from 
the means at hand. Neither the size of the family 
purse nor the quality of the service at command, will 
prevent her from seeing that the family board is 
tastefully arranged and that the furnishings and ac- 
cessories are so disposed as to yield the greatest pos- 
sible amount of comfort and convenience under the 
circumstances. 

The linen for all meals should be irreproachable. 
She is a wise mistress who economizes the labor of 
housekeeping in other ways rather than in the laun- 
dering of table linen. Many prefer the bare table for 
luncheons and teas, using embroidered doilies under 
every plate and dish; but this practice is to be com- 
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mended only when the table is of fine old mahogany 
or some other beautiful wood, polished to perfection. 

Only white damask is permitted at dinners, and 
white china is preferable to the decorated ware, inas- 
much as one does not tire so soon of the white as of 
the other; also, it permits of a greater variety of table 
decorations, and the needed touch of color can be 
given by delicate embroideries, tinted lights, the 
sheen of silver and cut glass and artistic color har- 
monies of fruits and flowers. 

Silver candelabra with tinted shades, or only the 
mellowed light from white waxen candles, add much 
to the appearance of the dinner table, and when it is 
desirable to give a prevailing tone of color, the lights 
or their globes or shades will be found most effective 
auxiliaries, 

Before spreading the linen cloth, place a “silence 
cloth” evenly upon the table. This cloth is best 
made from the double-width and double-faced white 
cotton flannel, sometimes known as cotton felt. It 
should wholly cover the table, its purpose being to 
make the linen cloth appear much richer in texture, 
and also to keep the polished surface of the table 
from being blistered by hot dishes. Next, lay the 
linen cloth, taking care that it hangs gracefully and 
evenly at the sides and ends. To hang well, this 
cloth should be two feet wider and two feet longer 
than the table, and it should be without any percep- 
tible folds or creases. To accomplish the latter the 
cloth, as soon as it is ironed, should be rolled at once 
upon a long, round piece of wood, like a curtain 
roller. Smaller rods, or stiff pasteboard tubes, such 
as are used for mailing flexible pictures, will answer 
for rolling the carving cloths and center doilies when 
taken from the ironing board or the dining table. 

Place the carving cloths at each end of the table, 
one directly in front of the hostess and one in front 
of the host. Lay an embroidered centerpiece in the 
middle of the table—a dainty napkin, or a square or 
oval of heavy lace will answer. Upon this place a 
pretty basket of fruit, a handsome plant (but not so 
high as to obstruct the view of the entire table) or a 
low dish of cut pansies or violets. 

Lay a plate for each person at the beginning to re- 
ceive the soup plate, or the plate containing appetiz- 
ers. These should be placed atthe right distance 
from each other and within not more than a couple 
of inches of the edge of the table. These under 
plates are always removed with the soup plates upon 
them, but are not carried off with the plates for oys- 
ters or other cold appetizers, unless there is no soup 
to follow; but in any case they are always piled in 
readiness to be placed, later on, in front of the person 
—either the host or the hostess—who dresses or 
serves the salad. 

At the right of each plate lay a large and a smaller 
knife, and at the right of the knives place a soup 
spoon (back downward) and in front of each place 
lay a dessert spoon. At the left arrange three forks 
—close together but not touching each other—plac- 

ing the largest fork next the plate. The knife and 


fork should never be returned to the cloth, but after 
being used for the last time are laid upon the plate 
to be removed when the course is finished. The 
sharp edges of the knives may be turned either to or 
from the plates, but all the knives on the table, in- 
cluding the carving, fish and dessert knives, should 
be arranged in the same way. 

The table napkins should match the pattern of the 
cloth, and be large and square. Place a napkin— 
folded and ironed square—at the left of the forks. 
The dinner roll, or a piece of bread about two inches 
thick and the same or a little more in width, should 
be laid upon the napkin; or, if desired, a corner of 
the same may be well turned over it, but the bread 
should not be wholly concealed. Fronting the plates 
and slightly to their left place a tiny plate for such 
relishes as salted nuts, olives and the like. These 
and similar appetizers are usually passed from one 
person to another at.a table arranged for the service 
of one waiter. 

Near the ends of the carving cloth in front of the 
host’s place lay the fish knife, a pointed knife for 
poultry, and a carving knife, together with a carving 
and a fish fork. Similarly, on the cloth before the 
hostess, arrange a soup ladle, a salad fork and spoon 
(if she is to serve the salad) and whatever implement 
is necessary for helping to the dessert. A carafe 
nearly full of ice water should be set at the right of 
the host and one, also, at the right of the mistress. 
At the left of each, set a pretty plate bearing a salt 
cup, a box of white or black pepper, and another of 
red pepper. 

The table sauces, cheese, butter, wafers and the 
like, are put on the sideboard until required. When 
grated horse-radish is offered with raw oysters or 
clams, it is brought to the table in a pretty cup with 
a spoon laid across the top, and is usually passed 
from one person to another. 

The oyster fork is upon the plate with the shell 
fish, or is laid when they are served. If the latter, 
it is placed at the right side of each plate with its 
prongs resting upon the edge of the plate and its 
handle crossing and resting upon the knives. This 
fork is removed with the oyster plates. 

Plenty of fresh napkins, plates and silver should be 
kept upon the sideboard ; also the finger bowls, des- 
sert dishes, sugar, spoons, and the saucers and cups 
for the after-dinner coffee. When there is not an 
abundance of silver, there should be in a room ad- 
joining the dining room all the conveniences for 
quickly washing and drying it. A pinch of soda, dis- 
solved in hot water in which the silver is washed will 
cleanse it from any odor or taste of food. 

If wines are served, the necessary glasses, together 
with the tumbler for water, are placed in the front of 
each plate, slightly to the right. Individual water 
bottles are much favored because of their conven- 
ience, and just before dinner is announced all the 
carafes should be filled with fresh water and cracked 
ice put in the water tumblers. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


How to “Grow in Grace.” 


OT a very felicitous title, some 
may think; but by housekeeper 
I do not mean the typical Eng- 
lish dignitary we frequently see 
upon the stage, nor the more 
common character who presides 
over the welfare of many wid- 
owers’ households. I use it as 
my physician did when filling 
out my application for a life in- 
surance policy. He said: “I 
call you housekeeper in answer 
to this question asking your occupation, because in 
the small place left blank for an answer I could not 
name all the professions in which you are proficient, 
for by turn you are teacher, nurse, seamstress and 
cook.” So please understand housekeeper, as he 
did, to mean a wife and mother who has all she can 
do and share our laugh when we read the next ques- 
tion: “ Do you lead a sedentary life?” 

A practical woman, when asked to interest herself 
in physical culture, is very apt to feel that if grace is 
to be gained by any additional burden upon her 
strength it is folly for her to think of the matter. But 
her mind may be influenced by the following ver- 
batim reports of a few bona fide conversations heard 
in one classroom, patronized solely by the class 
which she represents. 

“Every time I open my oven door, I make a low 
courtesy, and I feel that I have improved so much in 
my manner of doing that I have quite an assured 
sense of grace and dignity when I courtesy in the 
presence of others. I like to feel that I am not 
growing stiff and awkward.” 

“I close my door after me with a backward step 
and pleasant bow. It is surprising what a good 
effect it has had upon my temper. I used to be an- 
noyed at people for leaving them open at improper 
times, while now I often find myself thinking here is 
another opportunity to relax my tired muscles.” 

* | do all my stair climbing with an erect carriage, 
so call my chamber work ‘ physical culture.’ ” 

Said another, who sews part of every day: “I ex- 
pand my chest with a West Point exercise before I 
sit down in my sewing chair. I work as long as I 
can sit properly, then rise for a few minutes to do 

something which calls into play the muscles I have 
not been using. If it would not scandalize my neigh- 
bors, I would go out and run around the house, but I 
compromise with my inclinations by always doing all 
the housework out of doors I can in pleasant weather. 
My front porch is then my favorite sewing room and 
numberless kitchen duties are performed in my pleas- 
ant back yard. Nothing disgusts me more with many 
women than to see them make slavery of their daily 
work, to the extent of shutting themselves in dark 
and unventilated rooms.” 
“TJ,” said a rather delicate woman, “ have learned 


how to rest. I find the five minutes I now take in a 
trying part of the day, lying flat on my back, with re- 
laxed muscles and closed eyes, does me more good 
than fifteen minutes would sitting in the most com- 
fortable chair my house affords. If I can spare fif- 
teen minutes though, I now divide it in halves—the 
first half for the recumbent position, then I push a 
large pillow behind my back, so that I can read with- 
out injuring my eyes and at the same time give the 
lower half of my body the rest it seems to require. 
I resume my work with a refreshed mind, which I 
consider an excellent preventive of a weary body.” 

Another had found how uselessly she had tired 
herself in carrying her baby or parcels or lifting 
heavy articles, by exerting too much will power or by 
directing it through improper channels. Ladies 
sometimes hold their prayer books with such rigid 
muscles that one could but imagine the beautiful 
volumes must weigh as much as a Webster’s Inter- 
national. 

This unnecessary waste of strength by people who 
so frequently complain that they have not enough to 
do half they wish, can be remedied by such a course 
of physical culture as will make them understand 
how to use their bodies. 

A lesson in point may be secured by observing a 
colt learning to draw a load—how it tires itself to 
exhaustion while the horse by its side, doing seven- 
eighths of the work, is cool and patient! There is 
just that difference between a woman who does not 
know how to use her vital force properly and one 
who does. 

All bending exercises from the waist line can be 
most advantageously practiced as one is doing house- 
work, and if one attempts to do this she will be 
greatly benefited by the dress it will compel her to 
wear. Indeed, housekeepers may be congratulated 
on the opportunities they possess for physical self- 
improvement, compared with those whose employ- 
ment encompasses them with witnesses. 

—Mary M. Hale. 
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UP-TO-DATE. 
Dorothea, tall and slim, 
Fine of form and light of limb— 
When I see you on your wheel, 
Little dream you how I feel, 
For I think it very queer, 
You should ride so well, my dear. 


When you by me swiftly spin— 
(Blue eyes, red cheeks dimpling in 
’Neath a crown of golden hair)— 
Can I help my deep despair, 

That I am not at your side— 

But alas! in vain I've tried. 


Bruised and battered now am I— 
Dare I venture! Shall I try? 
Dorothea, wait, I pray, 
See my fears I'll cast away ; 
(Something's wrong! I dare not go 
Dorothea, please go slow ! 
—Lena S. Thompson. 
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VENTILATE THE SLEEPING ROOM. 

The “Night Air” Bugaboo Driven Away by the Light of 

Reason. 

STRONGEST reason of all rea- 
sons generally given why sleep- 
ing rooms are not better venti- 
lated is, doubtless, that of the 

unfounded prejudice against “ night air.” 

“Beware of night air!” “Close your 

windows when the sun goes down.” 
These are some of Aunt Hannah’s solemn utter- 

ances. What other air can be had at night than 

“night air’? Surely she does not mean that we 

get a house full of day air, shut it up tight and 

breathe it over and over all night. Did it ever 
occur to her that the lambs, fawns, the young birds 
and all the rest of the tender, delicate young creatures 
sleep out and do nicely ? 

“Night air,” unless it is in a region so filled with 
miasma as to be unfit for breathing at any time, is 
just as pure and wholesome as day air. Many per- 
sons so nearly dead with consumption that there was 
supposed to be no help for them, have been restored 
to fairly vigorous health by living out-of-doors night 
and day. One consumptive, bent on not imperiling 
his friends by allowing them to take care of him, be- 
took himself to the pine woods of one of the Southern 
states, resolved to live like a hermit for his few re- 
maining days, eating only such simple food as he 
could get hold of easily, and sleeping inatent. To 
his surprise, instead of dying, he soon showed very 
marked improvement, which encouraged him so much 
that he began in earnest to make a fight for life. In 
three months, when he appeared among his wonder- 
ing friends, he had attained such vigor that they 
hardly recognized him. He learned thoroughly the 
lesson that life and health depend in large measure 
on an unlimited supply of fresh oxygen, and never 
afterward could he be induced to occupy the ordinary 
unventilated dwelling. Diseases of the lungs are 
promoted by breathing air which has been devitalized 
by combustion in the physical furnace and that which 
is vitiated by gas burners, stoves, etc. 

Little children are the ones who are apt to suffer 
most from an imperfect fresh-air supply to the sleep- 
ing rooms. The crib and trundle-bed often have one 
or two occupants in the sleeping room of the parents, 
and the little sleepers are carefully shielded from 
every out-of-door aperture that might let in a draft, 
for fear of “ colds,” the parents being ignorant of the 
fact that “colds” are usually produced by the poison- 
ing of vitiated air. Oswald, who himself lives like a 
hermit in the mountains of Eastern Tennessee, in 
order that he may live at all, uses the following strong 
language with regard to the common practice of for- 
cing children to breathe a fetid atmosphere: “The 

remorselessness of the pagan Chinese, who smother 

the life-spark of their infants in the swift embrace of 
the river-god, is mercy itself compared to the cruelty 
of Christian parents who suffocate their children by 


the slow process of stinting their life-air, through 
years and years of confinement in dungeons to which 
an enlightened community would not even consign 
their malefactors.”’ To preach the gospel of good 
health, so that health habits may take the place of 
unwholesome practices in this and a hundred other 
directions, may well be regarded as a Christian duty 
pressing upon all who are happily enlightened. 

Numbers of soldiers who entered the army in deli- 
cate health, especially with predisposition to colds 
and consumption, notwithstanding the hardships and 
constant exposures incident to army life, have grown 
robust and came out at the end of their period of ser- 
vice with a physical vigor which was a wonder and 
astonishment to their friends. 

An abundance of pure, fresh air may always be 
counted asthe most important factor in the main- 
tenance of health, and the most important aid for the 


recovery of the invalid. 
—Priscilla M. Bowen. 
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ASLEEP. 


O gift of God! O perfect peace: 
Where angel hands touched cheek ana brow, 
All pain and trace of trouble cease ; 
No cares of earth vex our friend now. 
Rests on his lips a look most sweet, 
As if he smiling fell asleep; 
Then do you think, dear friends, ’tis meet, 
That we should henceforth grieve and weep? 


We cannot wake him if we would, 

He heedeth not our cries and tears, 
We dare not wake him if we could, 

To feel again earth’s ills and fears. 
He toiled and suffered till life’s close. 

How sweet the thought, he is at rest! 
In peacetul, undisturbed repose, 

We fold his hands upon his breast. 


What better gift than this can be, 

He giveth his beloved sleep? 
O words of love and mystery ! 

Blest fount of comfort, full and deep. 
The fringed lids veil tender eyes, 

Whose loving glance we thrilled to see, 
How bright the way behind us lies, 

The path we walked in company! 


Yet how unreal, and strange it seems, 
That we should live while he is dead, 
We grope like one in mists of dreams, 
God grant we may be comforted ; 
That while we miss from out our home 
The voice whose music death hath stilled, 
That we may say that it is well, 
For thus it was the Father willed. 


Within the vale where kindred sleep, 
With flowers, thick strewn, above his breast, 
Where mountains grand their watch will keep, 
We soon shall lay our friend to rest. 
There, where birds sing, and sunbeams fall, 
Vast meadows near, and mighty stream, 
The soft, blue sky o’erarching all, 
We oft may come, of heaven to dream, 


—A. M. Barlow. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 
Culinary Economics as Taught by ‘‘ Cousin Hester.” 
SAID, * Here is my stock 
in hand,” and threw 
open the lid of my ice- 
chest with a dramatic 
flourish; “now what 
would you make of all 
these little dabs if you 
were at the head of af- 
fairs?’’ Cousin Hester 
had come to spend the 
day with me, and we 
had been having a little 
talk on the economy 
that lies in being able 
to use appetizingly the small left-overs. She was one 
of those people who seem to have been born with a 
genius for cooking. She was a chemist, too, and 
knew just how to supply in one dish the element 
lacking in another, and so bring a feeling of satisfac- 
tion to the diner. My stock consisted of four good- 
sized boiled potatoes, a small piece of lean roast 
beet, one boiled egg, an onion, a small teacupful of 
ich beef gravy, a small saucer of string beans, two 
stalks of celery with the tops on, a cup of strong 
coffee (set aside from breakfast because John had 
taken cocoa instead), and a cup of cream. 

“There you are,” I said. ‘Not enough potatoes 
to warm up, not enough meat for croquettes, nor 
enough beans to go around, even with the cream for 
gravy.” But Cousin Hester looked with the eye of a 
general, and in a moment her campaign was planned. 

* Get the chopping-bow] and knife and we will chop 
that bit of beef,” she said; ‘* put in this little slice of 
bacon, that will flavor it nicely,” and she added a bit 
that lay ona sauce plate. ‘“ Have you any gelatine in 
the house?” she asked. I produced it, wondering 
if she were going to jelly the meat, but too intent on 
watching toask. Cousin Hester is one of the people 
who have a knack of doing things quickly and easily, 
so she tied on a gingham apron which she had found 
for herself on the nail behind the door, and flew 
around, keeping me busy all the while, and, without 
going into details, here is the result: The potatoes, 
beef and bacon were hashed together with the onion, 
the gravy was added and the whole gently simmered 
over the fire and richly browned at the last into the 
most delicious hash, that was carefully arranged ona 
platter and decorated with slices of the boiled egg. 
The cold beans were cut into bits, the celery, tops 
and all, added, cut fine, and with vinegar, salt, and a 
salad dressing always kept on hand, an excellent 
salad was made. The gelatine was dissolved and 
surred into the coffee, and when it had hardened it 
was heaped on a deep plate, flanked by a bowl con- 
tuning the cream whipped to a suff froth, and the 

two served together made a beautiful as well as pal- 
atable dessert. 
After the dinner work was done and we sat to- 


gether over our sewing, I asked her to give some 

simple rules about housekeeping that could be jotted 

down in a notebook, and this is the result: 

In making gravy, always stir the flour into a lump 
of butter, or the grease from the meat, taking care, if 
the latter is used, that there is no water left in it, or 
liquor from the meat. When the lumps are all stirred 
out, thin with cold water before adding boiling water 
or meat stock; this will prevent the formation of 
lumps, and do away with the necessity of straining. 

In preparing croquettes, make and fry them the 
day before wanted, heating them up in the oven when 
served. 

In making mush, stir the meal into boiling salted 
water until it floats and then stop. If this rule is 
carefully followed it will always be of the right con 
sistency, and this is the only sure rule, as the meal 
varies so that no definite measure can be given. 

When fruit is high try this recipe. Take the best 
evaporated apples to be had, put them in an earthen 
dish, which should be two-thirds full; cover with 
warm (not hot) water and cook in a steamer; or better, 
a steam cooker, six or seven hours. At the end of 
the first hour, add sugar to taste, dissolved in hot 
water, being careful not to break or muss the apples, 
and add hot water from time to time as it cooks away. 
When cold, slip carefully into a fruit dish. It will be 
very pretty and palatable, but it cannot be hurried, 
or prepared carelessly. 

To dress a chicken, try placing two or three thick- 
nesses of paper on the table when removing the en- 
trails, and then takeall uptogether. Itis much easier. 

To practice economy, ask the grocer for crushed 
Java and Mocha when buying coffee ; it is the broken 
beans, and can be had in the large cities for nineteen 
cents per pound, because it is broken, but it is strong 
and as good as that costing twice as much. Broken 
rice can also be had very cheaply. 

From a cracker factory, broken crackers and cook- 
ies may be bought very cheaply. They are the ones 
that happen to be bent over in the baking or broken 
in packing the boxes, and are more fresh and crisp 
than those to be had at the grocer’s. Often nearly 
whole ones can be picked out to put on the table once 
or twice, and the others, if one does not wish to use 
them broken on the table, are delicious for puddings. 

In using milk for gravy or any similar preparation 
where it must be heated, place it in a separate dish 
and heat slowly until scalded, being careful not to 
boil, as the boiling wil] often cause curdling, when 
the milk just scalded tastes sweet. Of course, if 
thickening is to be added, that must be prepared sep- 
arately with a little fresh milk or water and added 
carefully to the scalded milk after it is cooked. This 
will sometimes save the cream gravy to peas or string 
beans when the ordinary way would spoil them. 

Never salt an omelette or eggs in any form, unt:l 
they are cooked; it makes them tough; and by the 
same token, as Pat would say, never boil a pot roust; 
simmer it instead, as boiling renders it tough 
—Gussie Packar? Du Bois 
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THE HARDENING PROCESS AND ITS RESULT. 
A Plea for the Helpless Babes. 


RE children born with the seeds 
of early destruction sown with- 
in them, to vegetate into in- 
fantile diseases and death, or 
is the frightful number that 
perish, ere they reach two 
years of age, the result of un- 
natural management? Wedo 
not observe like destruction 
among the young of the brute 
'») creation, and why? Let us 
consider for a moment what 
relates to unnatural manage- 
ment. The food of the infant, 
the first year of its life, should 
be the milk of the mother; but how often the child is 
fed upon a heterogeneous lot of food entirely unfit 
for its delicate stomach. 

Again we see mothers, or nurses, wrap up a new- 
born infant, head and all, in a blanket, lest it should 
take cold. They seem to think it unnecessary for a 
young child to inspire fresh, cool air. Some will go 
to the other extreme and strip the little tender body 
naked and slow'y wash it with cool or perhaps cold 
water, while the child screams under the severity of 
the treatment. As it grows older it is taken from its 
warm bed and plunged into cold water, or dabbed 
over with a wet cloth in the most tender parts of its 
body, after which it is dressed for the day in a dress 
of thin material, and this cruel and pernicious treat- 
ment is followed to prevent the child from catching 
cold, and to harden it so it will not become il). 

At night the child sleeps on a hard bed with scant 
coverings. If not sufficiently warm it is less apt to 
remain dry, and so the cold, combined with moisture, 
alters the healthy balance, and sows the seeds of 
that which breaks the constitution and shortens the 
little life. 

Warmth i8 friendly to the human family, and from 
what we observe in the animal creation, it is equally 
so to them. They are provided by nature with the 
means of comfort, and guided by unerring instinct to 
seek and pursue what is beneficial and avoid what 
would be destructive. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the children who are least exposed to cold are gen- 
erally most healthy, while those who are victims to 
the erroneous principle of hardening by exposure and 
cold baths are scarcely ever free from disease. We 
earnestly believe there are more children sacrificed 
than are saved by being subjected to this fallacious 
treatment. 

If the young and very susceptible subjects be not 
cut off by quinsy, croup, internal intlammations, or 
dropsy of the brain, which commences with inflam- 
mation, the foundation is quite sure to be laid for the 
development of abscesses, rickets, and other symp. 
toms of scrofulous disease. 


The cold bath advocate usually loses sight of al! 
reason, and impartially treats the pale, languid, anx- 
mic child to the same dose of cold bath and exposure 
given the strong and robust. A vigorous child ma, 
come out apparently unharmed from the rough, bar- 
barous ordeal, while it might be the death of the 
feeble one. 

Extremes should not be resorted to; the tepid and 
warm baths alone being suitable for young children, 
except when the pores of the skin remain obstinate], 
constricted by the high temperature of some febrile 
disease ; then, we are assured, that free affusion of 
cold water over the body is the most salutary remedy 
that can be adopted to break the fever, remove the 
distressing sensation of heat, and thus moderate the 
pulse, render the tongue clean and moist, and lessen 
the pain in the head and limbs. 

In acountry where the prevailing complaints among 
all classes of people are colds, coughs, consumptions, 
rheumatisms and inflammatory diseases, we cannot 
be too prudent in our method of bathing, feeding, 
clothing, or performing each and every duty neces- 
sary to the best welfare of our offspring. 

The severity of the winters, and the general vari- 
ableness cf the climate, should make it incumbent 
upon parents to see that there is no improvident ex- 
posure of their young children to cold without sufii- 
cient attention to clothing. ‘This is so essential to 
health that it may be regarded as identical with life, 
for without the one the other cannot be long sustained. 

The effects of cold on infant life are fully exemp!:- 
fied in Russia, where the mortality among children 1s 
greater than among the whole adult population of 
that enormous empire. 

The rule, then, that we should follow in clothing 
our children, is to keep the body at an agreeable and 
moderate warmth andthe head cool. This rule ap- 
plies night and day, summer and winter. 

There is one more cause of the destruction of chil- 
dren which we must speak of before closing, and that 
is giving too much medicine, especially purgatives. 

Some mothers have the habit of constantly giving 
their infants castor oii, rhubarb, tincture of aloes, or 
some other relaxing medicine, which has a tendenc) 
to irritate the lower part of the intestinal canal, and 
after a time create that most distressing complaint, 
the piles, and also increases the torpor of the bowels. 
Gentle massage, night and morning, over the bowels 
would be far more effectual and would be a perma- 
nent benefit instead of an injury. Heating doses are 
given to remove flatulency, which, if carried to ex- 
cess, very much impairs the coating of the stomac! 
and does much toward causing infantile indigestion. 

Next in the list of medicines given, and what should 
above all be avoided, are opiates, often indiscrim: 
nately used to quiet the crying child and make them 
sleep. Mothers, early learn the great importance oi! 
fostering in your children a strong constitution, being 
ever on your guard that through no error of yours 


shall it be undermined. im 
—Alice Root, M. 
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*“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Jennyson. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S STORIES. 


When the twilight gathers, so calm and still, 
And the moun slips up from behind the hill 
The children gather ’round grandmother’s chair 
With rosy faces, expectant, there, 

And snuggle up closely, like birds in a nest, 
For grandmother's stories are always the best. 
Father and mother s‘t, smilingly, near 

To watch the young list’ners, so eager to hear, 
While grandmother settles her cap without fail 
And slowly commences the wonderful tale, 

Of the little log cabin where grardpa was born 
And the tiny garden of ripened corn, 

And the little clearing that stood alone, 

Where at night the crickets were heard to drone. 
And the sullen forest, so dark and deep, 

And the stream where the fishes dart and leap, 
And the stealthy Indians gliding near, 

Till great-grandmother was wild with fear; 

And the wolves that howled by the cabin door, 
Grandmother says there were twenty and more. 
Though they'd never hurt you a single mite, 
And only came in the deep, dark night 

We never were frightened, but went off to sleep, 
And woke wnen the sunbeams began to peep. 


We piled on, all three, and set off at a trot, 

And never came back till the night came down 
And covered the forest with deeper brown.” 

Then grandmother slowly begins to rock 

And gives a glance at the little clock, 

And the children know, by the shake of her head, 
That she thinks it is time they were going to bed. 


—H. B. Schmit:. 


+ 


FEEDING BABY AFTER THE BATH. 


“It is such a pleasure to give baby his bath just 
after he has been well fed,” said a young mother re- 
cently, “‘ because he is so good then and seems to en- 
joy the bath so thoroughly.” This isa very common 
mistake. The friction of the bath caused by rubbing 
draws the blood to the surface and takes it from the 
stomach, where it is needed after having partaken of 
food. Digestion is thereby retarded ; and as a conse- 
quence, irreparable injury is done to the body ; since 
proper assimilation of food is of the greatest impor- 
tance to good health. 

Bathe the baby just before rather than just after 


And there was the old nag your great-grandpa bought. 


feeding him. If he is a puny baby rub him well with 
good pure oil after the bath. Olive oil, cream oil and 
cocoanut oil are each recommended for this purpose. 
This serves as a nourishment to the frail bodies, as 
the pores of the skin readily absorb the oil. 


+ + + + 


“LET YOUR BABY ALONE.” 

“ What, not talk to my baby !” exclaimed the young 
mother, who sat holding her three-months-old baby 
and chattering to it with the fond foolishness of which 
young mothers are capable. 

“No, my dear; don’t talk to him so much, not 
nearly so much,” replied the older woman. “ Dear 
as he is, you must not forget how delicate in every 
way a tiny baby is.” 

The young mother was sobered, but not convinced. 
“ How can it possibly hurt him?” she asked. “He 
cannot understand me, and I do so love to see him 
smile and answer my talk with his happy look.” 

“Which proves that he does understand, and in his 
way replies to your loving talk; and it is that which 
is the strain. You take beautiful care to feed the 
baby with the greatest exactness and to keep him 
clothed daintily and comfortably, and that is right. 
His brains, however, are just as weak and undevel- 
oped as is his body. What his small mind needs 
most is rest, and when you talk to him the tax on his 
mentality is beyond its strength. It is hke hurrying 
the unfolding of arose by pulling the leaves of the 
bud apart. 

“Of course, all babies are not so sensitive, but I 
know of a little six-months baby, a little girl, who has 
been very ill of serious brain trouble, wholly brought 
on by the continued attentions of a large and admir- 
ing circle of friends proud of an unusually bright 
baby. Another baby girl of eighteen months began 
to droop, apparently for no reason; nothing helped 
her, though much was tried. The puzzled physician 

instituted careful inquiry, and found that she had 
been coaxed to dance a little each day, because ‘it 
was so cute to see her.’ An immediate stopping of 
the practice, with rest and quiet, restored her to health 
again. A young babe cannot be kept too much like 
a little animal ; let him sleep and eat, and eat to sleep 
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again, keeping him in cool, well-ventilated rooms and 
not too much in strong light, either of the sun or ar- 
tificial light. 

“Be advised early, and let your baby alone. Let 
him grow naturally, and not by any forcing process. 
One more don’t. Don’t send him to ride on noisy 
streets, under the elevated roads, or along the trolley 
or cable lines. Those are not nerve-soothing places 
for an outing to an adult, much less to a tender, deli- 
cate baby.”—New York Times. 

++ + + + 
BOYS WANTED. 
“ Wanted—a boy.” How often we 
These very common words may see! 
Wanted—a boy to errands run. 
Wanted for everything under the sun. 
All that the men to-day can do 
To-morrow the boys will be doing, too; 
For the time is quickly coming when 
The boys must st .nd in place of men. 
Wanted—the world wants boys to-day, 
And she offers them all she has for pay— 
Honor, wealth, position, fame, 
A useful life and a deathless name. 
Boys to shape the paths for men, 
Boys to guide the plow, and pen, 
Boys to forward the tasks begun ; 
For the world’s great task is never done. 
The world is anxious to employ 
Not just one, but every boy 
Whose heart and brains will e’er be true 
To work his hands shall find to do. 
Honest, faithful, earnest, kind; 
To good awake, to evil blind; 
Heart of gold, without alloy. 
Wanted—the world wants such a boy. 
—Chicago Post. 
++ + + 


KEEP UP WITH THE CHILDREN. 

There is in every community a class of people who 
seem incapable of receiving any education outside of 
their own limited experience. Life runs along easily 
enough for them until their children grow up and 
begin to look forward to something broader for them- 
selves. Then the battle for supremacy begins in 
earnest. The child seems ungrateful to the mother 
and the mother seems tyrannous to the child. 

{t is very hard for a mother who has laid down pre- 
cise ideas of how her life and belongings shall be ar- 
ranged and finds that life fails to arrange itself ac- 
cording to her plans, to discover that her own daughter 
is one of the chief opponents of her ideas. And yet 
this is exactly what happens to the woman who fails 
to learn. Progression is a law of the universe, and 
one who attempts to retard its wheels is sure to be 
crushed beneath them. There is something pitiless 
in the power that so often carries the child so far be- 
yond the parent. 

A great deal has been said of the duty of children 
to their parents, when every thinking man and woman 
must recognize that the chief obligation is due from 
the parents to the children. One obligation is to 
keep abreast of the times with the child, so that the 
parent shall be a mentor in times of need—a safe, un- 


failing guide and companion; not an incubus. To 
do all this is to fulfill in the highest sense the trust 
which heaven has laid upon parents.—Good Health. 
+++ + + 
SMALL BRIDESMAIDS. 

The fashion of having small folk assist at bridal 
ceremonies grows. At a wedding of last month no 
less than six children—three boys and three girls— 
attended the bride to the chancel, in addition to four 
bridesmaids. The little maids wore pink satin frocks, 
with deep collars of bronze velvet, and big hats 
trimmed with pink roses and cream feathers. The 
children are always included in the gift list which 
modern brides keep, and one little girl, whose long, 
fair hair and delicate blonde features make her an 
extremely picturesque maid of honor, has figured so 
often in that role that she counts a well-stocked box 
of pretty trifles in jewelry as trophies.—New York 
Times. 

+ + + 
ROCKING THE BABY. 
I hear her rocking the baby 
Each day when the twilight comes, 
And I know there’s a world of blessing and love 
In the “ baby bye ” she hums. 
I can see the restless fingers 
Playing with “ mamma's rings,” 
And the sweet little smiling, pouting mouth, 
That to her in kissing clings, 
As she rocks and sings to the baby, 
And dreams as she rocks and sings. 
I hear her rocking the baby, 
Slower and slower now, 
And I know ste is leaving her good-night kiss 
On its eyes and cheeks and brow. 
From her rocking, rocking, rocking, 
I wonder would she start, 
Could she know, through the wall between us, 
She was rocking on my heart? 
While my empty arms are aching 
For a form they may not press, 
And my emptier heart is breaking 
In its desolate loneliness. 
I list to the rocking, rocking, 
In the room ju-t next to mine, 
And breathe a tear in silence 
Ata mother’s broken shrine, 
For a woman who rocks the baby 
In the room just next to mine. 
— Madge M. Wagner, in “ The Story of the Files.” 
+++ + 
BABY’S EYES. 

Early application to books, so prevalent in this 
country, beginning in the nursery, is often less a tax 
upon the brain than on the eyes. The eye may be 
fitly compared to a camera. Notice how neatly it is 
made, set in a bony frame, covered with the softest, 
smoothest surface, the lid armed with overlapping 
lashes, and furnished with clear, constant tears to 
wash away the dust. Just as the photographer has to 
move his camera nearer to or further from the sitter, 
raising, lowering, shifting until the image is correctly 
focused, so the eye with its muscles contracts or re- 
laxes, admitting more or less light; so the head or 
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the object is brought closer or withdrawn until the 
proper position is attained. The mechanism is simi- 
lar, but the eye is incomparably more delicate. It 
changes with disease, weakness, poverty of blood, too 
rapid growth, too great prominence, too constant or 
improper use. All these weaken the sight, tire mus- 
cles, disease the lids, and dullness, headaches and 
suffering result. ‘lhe layman thinks nothing of slight 
eye troubles ; to the family physician, seldom able to 
fit glasses, the eyes do not appeal, and so the trouble 
steadily progresses. 

Headache is rare in early childhood. When your 
little one has a headache which will not yield to the 
simple aperient, go to the nearest eye specialist or 
infirmary. Never allow the dislike of wearing glasses 
to interfere. Glasses of any description are prefer- 
able to the squinting, blinking, and chronic com- 
plaining, to say nothing of the injury that without 
them is sure to develop. 

The slightest inflammation of the eyes of the new- 
born is, in the absence of correct treatment, fearfully 
dangerous, going rapidly on to blindness, but inflam- 
mation of the eyes or lids at any time is a matter 
calling for an able physician’s skill. 

The important points of hygiene for the eye, and 
those which parents can and should enforce are clean- 
liness and rest. Keep the eyes clean; be sure the 
towel has not been used by others whose eyes are red 
or sore; compel your child, from the time it gets its 
first picture book, to use its eyes only in a good light, 
in proper position and on clear print. Fitly enough, 
it is only the hurtful and often indecent rubbish that 
is now found in the blurry looking issues printed on 
half-sized paper with broken-faced type, more inju- 
rious indeed for the mind than for the eyes. You 
may be sure that when with proper light, type and 
distance, the child is uncomfortable, something is 
wrong. The dislike of school and study resuits often 
from poor sight. It is not always near or far-sighted- 
ness; refractive and muscular errors are far worse, 
and here is shown the wrong of applying at the vari- 
ous jewelry and optical goods stores for relief. Glasses 
so obtained are generally as far from correcting the 
sight as may be expected from the doubtful answers 
of the patient and the haste and ignorance of the clerk. 
—Babyhood. 

+ + + + 4 

THE DYING BOY. 
It must be sweet in childhood to give back 
Tre spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 
Has grown familiar with the paths of sin, 
And sown—to garner up its bitter fruit. 
I knew a boy whose infant feet had trod 
Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 
And when the eighth came round and called hia out 
To revel in its light, he turned away, 
And sought his chamber, to lie down and die, 
’Twas night—he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And, on this wise, bestowed his last bequest : 

Mother, I’m dying now! 
There’s a suffocation in my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed ; 
And on my brow 


I feel the cold sweat stand: 

My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 

Comes feebly up. Oh! tell me, is this death ? 
Mother, your hand— 


Here—lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus beneath my head, 
And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead, 
Shall I be missed ? 


Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 


Oh! at the time of prayer, 
When you look round, and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You ll miss me there. 


Father, I'm going home ! 
To the good home you spoke of, that blest land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 
Storms never come. 


I must be happy then; 
From pain and death you say I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there, and we 
Shall meet again. 


Brother, the little spot 

I used to call my garden, where !ong hours 

We've stayed to watch the budding things and flowers, 
Forget it not! 


Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 
And call it mine ! 
Sister, my young rose tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee ;— 
And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away, my short life done ; 
But will you not bestow a single one 
Upon my tomb? 
Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sung last night; I’m weary, and must sleep. 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep; 
You'll ail come soon ! 
Morning spread o'er the carth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air 
Came through the open window, freighted wich 
The savory odors of the early spring : 
He breathed it not: the laugh of passers-by 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful ture, 
But wakened not his slumber. He was dead. 
—Boy’'s Scrap Book. 
++ + + 
We are apt to overlook the extreme nervousness 
that often renders life a perfect misery to a little 
child. This nervousness is often treated as cowardice, 
and the elders endeavor to overcome it either by ridi- 
cule or by forcing the child to do that which brings 
abject misery to i's life. But were we wiser, we should 
remember that childishness is not folly ; it is only the 
inability to understand of what to be afraid and what 
to dread; a child's mind can grasp an argument as 
well as an adult’s if that argument be brought before 
it with tender consideration. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, *‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


TO THE THRONE. 
Father, I have wandered far, 
Oh, be now my guiding star! 
Draw my footsteps back to thee, 
Set my struggling spirit free. 
Save me from the doubts that roll 
O’er the chaos of my soul; 
Let one ray of truth illume 
And dispel the thick’ning gloom ! 
God of truth and peace and love, 
Ifear my prayer! 
Draw my restless thoughts above, 
Keep them there! 
Father, save me at this hour 
From the tempter’s fearful power; 
Purify the hidden springs 
Of my wild imaginings. 
I have thought till thought is pain, 
Searched fr peace till search is vain. 
Out of thee I can not find 
Rest for the immortal mind ; 
Now I come to thee for aid— 
Peace restore! 
Let my soul on thee be stayed 
For evermore ! 
—Selected. 


GRACE AT MEALS. 

“ Blessing the table, or saying grace, which is the 
craving a blessing from God on our food, and thanks- 
giving afterwards, is a necessary and Christian-like 
practice, encouraged by St. Paul, who has taught us 
that ‘every creature of God is good, if it be received 
with thanksgiving.’” Our Lord, when about to feed 
the multitude, took the loaves 4nd fishes and “ look- 
ing up to Heaven, He blessed them.” The custom 
of saying grace at meals prevailed among the Jews, 
and has always been practiced by Christians. Even 
the heathen poured out libations to the gods, at their 
feasts. “The contrary practice,” says Collier, “of 
devouring creatures which God has made and treas- 
ured for our use, and by Whose blessing it is that we 
are nourished and refreshed by them, without even 
looking up to Heaven for a blessing, or returning 
thanks for them, is most indecent, unchristian, athe- 
1stical.” 

Is it possible that in any families professedly Chris- 
tian this simple and seemly practice is neglected? It 
so, let it be instituted this New Year time. Let some 


member of the family be appointed, beforehand, to 
ask a blessing, and some one to return thanks. At 
dinner, at least, this devout custom should be ob- 
served. If other meals are irregular and informal, a 
blessing may be asked when even two or three are 
gathered ; and even at a solitary meal every Christian 
should utter a silent prayer. Nothing can excuse the 
neglect of “saying grace” at the family board. The 
head of the house is, of course, the proper person to 
do this, and even a bishop, if present, would not as- 
sume the office unless invited todo so. But the duty 
may be delegated to any member of the household, 
and it is sometimes performed by a child. Nothing 
could be more beautiful and appropriate than a short 
invocation of God's blessing upon the repast, by a 
little child. The influence of such an act of faith 
upon every member of the family must extend over 
the whole day. We subjoin some forms in common 
use, giving the preference to the responsive grace on 
occasions when the whole family are assembled : 
BEFORE MEALS. 

Bless, Heavenly Father, the gifts of Thy bounty 
which we are about to receive, and pardon our sins 
through Christ our Lord. AMEN. 

Accept our thanks, Heavenly Father, for these Thy 
gifts, and bless them to our use, for Christ’s sake. 
AMEN. 

God be merciful unto us and bless us in receiving 
our daily bread, for Jesus Christ’s sake. AMEN. 

AFTER MEALS. 

For these and all His mercies, God’s Holy Name 
be praised, through our Lord Jesus Christ. AMEN. 

Unto God the Giver of all good gifts, be thanks 
and praise for these and all His mercies, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.—Sacred Interpreter. 

++ + 

God gives men the ability to come to a knowledge 
of the truth, and then leaves them to solve the prob- 
lem for themselves, just as the wise teacher places 
within the hands of his pupil text-books and the otier 
needed helps, and then leaves him to solve the prob- 
lems himself. He does this because he knows that 
it is not the solution of the problem but the solving 
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of it that benefits the pupil and develops his mind. 
So the Lord places within our reach the keys to a so- 
lution of the great problem of a Christian life, and 
leaves us to work it out ourselves, because it is much 
better for us that it be so than that he should carry 
us to heaven “on flowery beds of ease.” 
+~+ ++ + 
HELPFUL THOUGHTS FOR SUNDAY. 

Resolve that when you go to church you will prove 
false the old masculine taunt about women looking at 
the neighbors’ bonnets. Do not strive to see what 
other people are wearing. It is not only undignified 
and irreligious but it is likely to make you green with 
envy. 

A great many people dislike Sunday and say it is a 
dull day, long and hard to live through. Shorten it 
as much as you can by sleeping late and enliven it by 
some form of amusement borrowed from one of the 
other days. 

Do not allow the members of your household to 
drift into the habit of staying away from church. 
There is nothing which makes the day seem longer. 

If your husband shows a godless, masculine fond- 
ness for sleeping over the breakfast hour on Sunday 
you can probably break him of it by sending the 
children, one by one, to him for money for the con- 
tribution box. 

Oue of the most disagreeable duties of the day in 
some households is the criticism of the sermon. This 
can generally be avoided by not listening to the 
sermon.—New York World. 

¢ 
MOTHER LOVE. 

We are pillowed in our infancy on a bosom of affec- 
tion. It is long before we know it; but when we do 
awake, it is to our mothers that the earliest love goes 
forth. For a long time thereafter it is in the sphere 
of the home that our love is drawn out: fatherhood, 
motherhood, brotherhood, sisterhood—these are our 
shrines. Whatever of the spirit of real love is born 
into us finds its object here. So it is only by these 
familiar names that even Jesus can picture to us the 
love that is to go forth toGod. Fatherhood, brother- 
hood, are our only interpreting names, because these 
are what we first know. And if we ever do love God, 
we come to it by rising from the home love, or some 
later even stronger love that awakes in us, to the 
higher affection. This makes the common affections 
of life sacred and divine, in that without them there 


is no ground in us for the love to God. 
* * 


* * 

All love has one source. Do our mothers love us? 
It is God in them that breaks out into love in its 
highest manifestations, with its divine unselfishness 
ind its clinging power. Wherever love is, we get a 
glimpse of the divine and infinite. There is, doubt- 
less, a mere animal instinct, such as the iioness feels 
toward her cubs, which stimulates the higher thing 
which is real love. It is sometimes left to a human 
mother in good society to root out even that. But I 
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am telling of love. Most of us have known it well. 
Whether it has come to us from mother or from 
friend; whether it is the love of family, or the love of 
man and woman, or the love of some great nature 
that has been down with us in the darkness where 
we walked, and has clung to us and would not let us 
go, and has lifted us almost by its own energy out of 
despair or sin or sorrow, there has been in it the love 
of God. It is only as such love responds to the 
Spirit of God in it that it does and dares, and clings 
to us and will not let us go, though it cost struggle 
and patience and sacrifice and pain. Or the love 
that comes as sunlight into our lives, and is round us 
as an atmosphere in which we live, which makes all 
the ongoing of our days sweet and happy and full of 
light and hope—this is of God. ‘Love is of God, 
and he that loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 
—Rev. Heman P. De Forest, D. D. 


+ + + + + 


THE SIMPLE CHURCH. 
I've been toa Quaker meeting, wife, and I shall go again, 
It was so quiet an‘ so neat, so simple and so plain; 
The angels seemed to gather there from off the other shore, 
And fold their wings in quietness, as though they'd been before. 
There was ro high-priced organ there, no costly singing choir, 
To help you raise your thoughts to God, and holiness inspire. 


But, sitting still in silence, we seemed to feel and know 

The still, small voice that entered in and told the way to go: 
The walls were free from painting and costly works of art 
That in our modern churches seem to play so large a part, 
For it seems they ¢2ch endeavor to please the eye of man, 
And lose all thoughts of plainness in every church they plan. 


The windows had no colored glass to shed a gloom around, 
But God's true sunlight entered, unrestrained and all unbound. 
And centered in a little spot, so bright it seemed to me 

A glimpse of brightne-s somewhat like our future home will be. 
There was no learned minister, who read us from a book, 

And showed us that he practiced his every word and look. 


But a sermon full of wisdom was preached by an old Friend, 

That took right hold of all our thoughts and held them to the 
end. 

He used no long, high-sounding words, and had 2 sing-song 
way 

In drawing out his sentences in what he had to say, 

But he told the truth, and told it so that every one that heard 

Seemed to feel the prompting spirit more than just the spoken 
word. 


There was no pulpit decked with flowers of beauty rich and 
rare, 

And made from costly foreign woods almost beyond compare. 

But plain and simple as the truths that we had that day heard; 

And the common, painted gallery did much to help the word. 

There was no bustle, noise, nor stir, as each one took bis seat, 

But silence settled over all, not solemn, but so sweet. 


And each, in his quiet way, implored for strength to know 
The right from wrong in everything, but asked the way to go. 
It seemed when I was there, wife, so peaceful and so still, 
That I was in God’s presence, and there to do His will; 

The simple, peaceful quict did more to move my heart 

Than any worship yet had done, with all its show and art, 


I'm going there again, wife, and you will like it too. 

I know what it has done for me, "twill do the same for you; 
And you, when you've entered tarough the plain but open door, 
Will wonder why you've never tried the simple church betore. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria! 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


How to AN IMPORTANT MATTER for each student 
Learn of music, whether instrumental or vocal 
Music. execution is being learned, is that of 

determining to what extent memory shall 
be relied upon, or dependence be given to the actual 
sight of the notes to be played or sung. In the prac- 
tical world of musical service, what position can be 
more anibarrassing, to all concerned, than keeping 
an audience in awkward suspense while an accom- 
plished musician, suddenly called to the piano or 
organ, confesses inability to play “ without the notes ”’ 
such familiar airs as “Old Hundred,” “ America,” 
or * Auld Lang Syne ”—some accommodating friend 
searching industriously the while for “the book.” To 
have to confess on all occasions, when asked to give 

a musical selection, “I can play nothing, for I have 
no music here,” is only less embarrassing than to be 
obliged to say, while looking at a simple song or in- 
strumental piece which a child should be able to read 
and execute at sight, “I cannot play that, as I have 
never given it practice.” Between these two mortify- 
ing limitations there lies the realm of a happy mean 
—the ability to read, sing or play simple music at 
sight, as one would read a newspaper or a book ; with 
enough fresli, pleasing pieces committed to memory 
and kept in practice to give a creditable exhibition 
when called upon at a friend’s piano, with the notes 
of no familiar pieces at command.” 

In this direction a Canadian musician sensibly 
writes: “I have recently visited schools where 
children of eight were carrying two-part harmony 
reading at sight, and doing it accurately, too. This, 
of course, is all vocal music, but that is so essential to 
any sort of instrumental music that, if possible, I 
would teach all my pupils to sing before they played 
a note, and then, combining the two, they should 
sing every tune they learned to play. Unfortunately, 
as yet, people are not willing to wait for all that, so 
we have to begin in the middle and work both ways, 
with infinitely more pains to teacher and scholar. 
The practice of learning good music by heart is com- 
mendable, but it may be carried too far. For in- 


stance, I know a young girl who commits everything 
she learns, even to etudes and Bach fugues. As she 
is studying all the time, she naturally cannot keep 
them all in practice, and so it is only a few of her 
latest attempts that she ever can play, while the habit 
of playing without her notes so constantly makes her 
a very indifferent reader, so that she scarcely can 
manage anything not recently committed. I think 
it should be considered a part of a liberal education 
to know the theory of music as thoroughly as any 
other branch of science and the history of it as well 
as ancient history, or the history of art, even if one 
never practices enough to become a performer. This 
is really the least noticed of any of the departments 
of music. Some may think it enough merely to exe- 
cute without knowing anything about it, but it should 
be reversed. Everybody should know and should 
play on some instrument as much as is necessary to 
that knowledge, and then the few should execute in 
a manner to delight such an intelligent public.” 


+ 


Miss ELDERRBODY—The man cast a sweet look at meas 
he passed. It was presumptuous, I admit, but what 
could I do? 

Uncle George—Do? Why the next time anybody casts 
a sweet look at you, Jane, for heaven’s sake retain it, if it 
is a possible thing. —Boston Transcript. 


+ + + 


Take Care THE PROPER USE OF THE EYES, and 
of the a careful avoidance of any cause of 
Eyes. injury to those delicate organs, is cer- 

tainly the part of wisdom. Eyesight 
once seriously impaired can never be fully restored. 

Referring to this subject, a writer in one of the 

weekly papers thus touches two causes of impair- 

ment, one of which, at least, cannot be disputed or 
doubted by those who have observed the results of 
habitual reading upon ordinary railroad trains: “An 
eminent oculist declares that typewriting has an in- 
jurious effect on the eyes. The operator is obliged 
to glance incessantly back and forth from the key- 
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board to the shorthand notes, and this is a muscular 
exercise of the most fatiguing sort. For this reason, 
the oculist says, it is desirable for typewriters to 
cultivate a familiarity with the keyboard similar to 
that possessed by the accomplished pianist with the 
keyboard of his instrument, so that it will be neces- 
sary to look at the keys as little as possible. While 
the injury that may result to the eyes of a hard-work- 
ing typewritist who is not sure of her fingers and her 
keys is not to be regarded too lightly, it is not likely 
to be nearly as serious as that resulting from the 
practice indulged in by so many in these days of 
railroad travel of persistent reading on trains. This 
practice is most trying on those delicate muscles that 
regulate the shape of the eyes’ lenses and so affect 
the focalization of the organ. The danger is greatest, 
of course, on those railroads whose ba!lasting is im- 
perfect, and whose rails are roughly laid, producing 
much jarring and consequent rapid changing of the 
distance between the eyes and the paper. In some 
cases the eves of a victim of the railroad-reading 
habit are so affected as to focus at different dis- 
tances, and then his sufferings are most acute, and 
though much relief may be afforded by the treatment 
of a skilled practitioner, nothing but a discontinuance 
of the habit will afford a perfect cure. In the case of 
a person who suffered tortures for two or three years 
from eye disorder due to train reading, neither rest 
nor professional skill availed until by accident the 
yellow window shades in the office in which he was 
employed were removed, when he was able at once 
to work with greatly increased ease and comfort, and 
in a few months was entirely cured.” 


+++ ++ 


THE CITY OF SAN SALVADOR, capital of the Central 
American republic of the same name, is called the Swing- 
ing Mat, on account of its numerous earthquakes. 


+ +++ + 

The WHILE WE HAVE ALWAYS regarded 
Culture of “venison steak” as a game luxury, 
Venison. 


likely to grow more and more scarce 
and expensive with the passage of 
years and the natural extinction of the deer, there 
seems quite a possibility that the opposite may be- 
come the fact, and that artificial means may make 
the “toothsome” flesh a comparatively ordinary 
food material. That this is quite possible is shown 
by arecent report of United States Consul General 
De Kay at Berlin. This gentleman states that the 
raising of deer and other animals in the forests of 
Germany forms a considerable feature. Both the 
meat supplied and the money paid by hunters for the 
sake of the pleasure this sport affords are consider- 
able items of revenue. In fact, they partly pay for 
the care of forests. There are many localities in the 
New England States and Canada where such an 
enterprise might be undertaken profitably and pleas- 
antly. As our country grows older and the forests 
better appreciated and better cared for, the owners 
will see the value and importance of foresters and 
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.tributed to “the bicycle habit ;’ 


gamekeepers to protect from trespass and fire. Care 
and oversight of forest areas might go hand in hand 
with the breeding and care of deer and other animals 
profitable as food for man, 
+? 

HOT APPLICATIONS are good for local pain or soreness. 
Not only burns and eruptions but surgical cases are suc- 
cessfully treated with hot immersions. 


++? + + 


The A FRUITFUL CAUsE of digestive de- 
True rangement with resulting complications 
Cause. 


is thus pointed out by a candid woman, 
Dr. Anna Brown Corr, whose practice of 
her profession is largely among her own sex, in a 
portion of the West where the evil which she indi- 
cates is extremely prevalent: ‘Women come to me 
frequently,” she says, “with complaints of heart 
trouble, but in ninety-nine per cent. of these cases I 
find it to be flatulent dyspepsia, and that the cause 
is beer. The gas distends the stomach and presses 
it upward against the diaphragm, underneath the 
heart, crowding that organ so that it is unable to do 
its work properly. Do not understand me to say that 
even the majority of cases of tlatulent dyspeps‘a in 
general are caused by beer. Far from it, 1 am only 
giving my experience among beer drinkers. Very 
few of them escape some such disorder, while there 
is a comparatively small percentage of these troubles 
among total abstainers. We find argument of little 
value in trying to teach these people to be temperate. 
Object lessons are the surest way. Pain brings them 
to the physician, who seeks the cause. He finds 
that the cause is beer. The first principles of medi- 
cine demand that the offending cause be removed. 
When beer is banished the pain stops. How much 
more of an impressive temperance lesson this can be 
made than cubic yards of breath expended in neatly 
worded and logical lectures on the abstract evils of 
the drink habit. Exceedingly great responsibility in 
this matter rests with our profession. Would that 
conscientious physicians might oftener consider, and 
in true humanity act, allowing those who trust them 
to see such unanswerable arguments against the in- 
dulgence of perverted taste. Not hiding the facts 
behind some smoothly worded explanation for fear of 
losing patronage, but * speaking the truth in love.’” 

Mrs. BripE—I suppose you and Fred will give each 
other handsome holiday presents ? 

Miss Fiancé—Yes, we have promised to surrender our 
liberties to each other right away.—Raymond’s Monthly. 
Neglect A “ CAREFUL OBSERVER ” writes to Goop 

of the = HovseKEEPING deploring the present tend- 

Hair. ency on the part of girls and young women 

to neglect their hair. This neglect is at- 
* but whether the 
deduction be correct or not, it would seem from 
casual notice that the present tendency is to give but 
little attention to this crowning ornament of woman- 
kind. The following sound words from an exchange 
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are well worth consideration, in this connection: A 
girl’s hair is one of her points of beauty, and it should 
never be neglected. Regular steady brushing of the 
hair with a clean brush, fifty strokes before going to 
bed at night, twenty-five in the morning when dress- 
ing, will keep the hair thick, smooth, soft and lovely. 
Once a month at least the tips of the hair should 
be clipped off, just the merest tip-ends at the edges, 
and once a month the head should be very carefully 
washed, with tepid water and soap, thoroughly 
rubbed and well dried. If mamma has time to take 
this sort of care of her daughter’s hair, she will be re- 
paid by seeing rich and flowing tresses, or sisters 
may easily do it for one another. Do not cut your 
hair in bangs. It is very much prettier simply parted 
and combed back plainly, then braided in one or two 
long tails, and tied with a ribbon. Avoid essences, 
oils and pigments; the hair needs only cleanliness, 
and much brushing. Keep your hairbrush clean by 
frequently dipping it into a bath of hot water and 
ammonia and drying it in the sun. Everything used 
in treating the hair must be scrupulously neat. 
++ + + + 

BouncE—What’s the matter with your sealskin cap? 
It’s a faded ruin. 

Jounce—Oh, that’s my wife’s work. She’s been saving 
from the moths with various chemicals.—Chicago Record. 


++ + + + 


Hair Oils ANOTHER WRITER. discussing what to 
and use and what to avoid in treating and 
Washes. caring for the hair, offers some sugges- 
tions almost in the same line as the 
above, which are sensible and are commended to the 
consideration of those who would have beautiful hair 
and a healthful growth: Do not use mineral oil 
products for the hair. Only good animal oils will im- 
prove the quality awd supply the nutriment needed 
to quicken hair growth. The reason for this is 
obvious since the natural oil of the scalp is of the 
animal nature. 

All astringent washes are permanently injurious to 
the hair, as they penetrate the hair cells and dry the 
natural oil, withering the roots. Of these alcohol, 
borax and strong soaps are those most used, together 
with patented lotions, and, therefore, it is against 
such articles generally that our readers need most 
to be warned. 

There are times when mild stimulation of the scalp 
with a medicated fluid will prove beneficial, but one 
should not use those articles put upon the market 
under high-sounding names, claiming to do all and 
cure all. When a tonic for the hair is needed to over- 
come some existing condition of disease, always seek 
the advice of a first-class derma ‘ologist of repute. 

For daily care of the hair for health the brush must 
be used to clean and smooth the hair strands, but 
not to irritate the scalp <A harsh brush is objec- 
tionable from every point of view. Select one having 
medium bristles, and these of irregular length. Do 
not slap the brush down upon the head, and be sure 


to keep the hairbrush always clean and free from col- 
lections of fluffy film and dust at the setting of the 
bristles, thus preventing it from becoming a breeding 


place for disease. 
~+++ + 


Von Biitow said of a certain pianist, “He has a 
technique which enables him to overcome the simplest 
passages with the greatest difficulty.".—Youth's Com- 


panion. 
++ + + + 


THIS MATTER OF THE HAIR is also 
discussed by a writer in the Phreno- 
logical Journal, who gives special con- 
sideration tothe topic of baldness. Here are some 
of her deductions: “ History and science show that 
whatever enfeebles the skin disturbs the growth of 
the hair. Atmospheric and other external influences, 
impaired digestion, lowered vitality, disordered 
nerves, inflammations, and other internal conditions 
reduce the supply of material for replenishing the 
tissues of the body, and then nature economizes by 
first supplying the most vital parts with needed 
nourishment, leaving the skin impoverished, which 
causes loss to the epidermal appendage, and, if noth- 
ing be done to assist nature, the manufacture of hair 
is lessened or suspended. Well, what is to be done? 
The first thing some people do when they observe 
their hair failing is to wash the head and hair thor- 
oughly with soap and water, but, as the skin is al- 
ready lowered in vitality, and the oil glands are in- 
sufficiently supplied with serum, washing with water 
and soap, or other alkaline preparations, will further 
empty those glands, the water will unite with the 
salts contained in the oil and produce a chemical 
change by which the serum, instead of nourishing 
the hair and keeping the skin supple and elastic, be- 
comes a hard, waxen plug unable to carry on its benef 
icent work; the skin contracts, the follicies are ai- 
minished in depth, and the hairs are shed. The best 
thing, therefore, to be done, is to consult a specialist, 
one who understands dermatology and trichology, 
who can so diagnose each case as to select the best 
preparation for rectifying the disordered conditions 
and supplying the skin with suitable nourishmeat 
and stimulation to produce satisfactory hair, because 
organization and environment make such a differ- 
ence in individuals that there cannot be any single 
pomade, oil, or wash compounded to meet the re- 
quirements of every head in all circumstances and 
emergencies of life.” 


Concerning 
Baldness. 


Why Is IT that a woman always uses more common 
sense in dealing with another’s love affair than with 
her own? 


+ + + + + 
The Expense From TIME TO TIME thoughtful! 
of people have taken up the matter of 


Funerals. expense connected with the buria! 
of the dead, and have made earnest 
pleas for a curtailment of the cost, more particular!y 


as connected with funerals among the poor. So tar 
as any result is apparent, it seems to be in the direc- 
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tion of increased rather than diminished expense. 
Two factors contribute toward this tendency—the 
prompting of stricken hearts to “do the best they 
can” for their dead; the desire to do as well as 
others of similar or even more liberal circumstances. 
There is no doubt that a good deal of injustice is 
done undertakers in this matter. Pretty careful in- 
vestigation shows that as a rule the unwarranted ex- 
pense incurred by poor people in the final rites over 
their dead is not approved by the undertaking frater- 
nity. They would much prefer a simpler burial, with 
a smaller expenditure, and a more prompt payment 
of amounts. In many cases extravagant bills are 
never fully paid, no matter how conscientiously pay- 
ment may have been intended when they were con- 
tracted ; the load proves too great, and the delinquent 
debtor loses financial standing, while the undertaker 
loses a material portion of his bill. In business 
ethics, there must be a wide enough margin of profit 
all around to cover the percentage liable to be lost 
through non-payments. It is the old maxim about 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” Even so august a 
body as the archdeacons of the Episcopal church in 
New York recently considered the matter of suffi- 
cient importance to be relegated to a special com- 
mittee, which took two years for consideration of the 
subject. The unwise and deplorable tendency was 
fully recognized, including the expenditure upon the 
dead of money which in justice should have been re- 
served for the needs of the living—not infrequently 
left in comparative or even absolute want. But the 
commiitee, notwithstanding its importance, could 
devise ro positive remedy, and was obliged to con- 
tent itself with certain **recommendations,” in the 
main indorsing those already favored by the Burial 
Reform Association. Really, there is nothing that 
committees, and very little that associations, can do ; 
it is a subject in which individual good sense must be 
the criterion, and it is a matter in which thoughtful 
and reasonable economy is sadly needed. The dead 
are not honored the less, but rather the more, through 
a careful consideration of what is yet due to the living. 
+ + 

HUSBAND (with desire to say something pleasant)—Do 
you know, Kitten, 1 could recognize you from your style 
anywhere? 

Kitten—I should think you could, seeing that you have 
let me wear this same old style for two years.—]Judge. 


+++ + + 


His UNDER THE TITLE of “Moral Sam- 
Mother’s sons,’ a Brooklyn clergyman recently 
Son. preached a powerful discourse, the sali- 


ent points of which, as reported in the 
newspapers of the city, may well be read over and 
over by young men—and by mothers as weil. After 


declaring that to be well born was the best heritage 
of any young man, the worthy clergyman proceeded 
to define his comprehension of that term, saying, 
among other things : * To be well born needs nothing 
of the world’s esteem. 


A well-born man is always a 
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mother’s boy. The young man of to-day seems to 
be ashamed to be tied to his mother’s apron strings, 
and afraid to be called a ‘mother’s boy.’ But all 
great men have been such. Washington was one, 
Cromwell was one and Wellington was one ; all were 
proud of their mothers. And if you find a man who 
is ashamed of his mother, or who apologizes for his 
mother—mark my words—he will never be a morally 
strong man, because moral strength is acquired in 
home life. To become a moral Samson one must 
have laid a good foundation, not only in education, 
but also, and much more so, in character. Nearly 
without exception the great men of the world laid in 
youth a foundation of righteousness. They did not 
begin when their hair turned gray, but they carved 
their life in youth. They were also thorough-going 
men, far different than the Samson of our text, who 
was spasmodic in all he did, in all his life. He loved 
pleasure too intensely; it became an end to him, the 
object of his life, and that was the ruin of him, as it 
must be of every young man. No man wil! ever be 
great who is theatre crazy, or card crazy, or dancing 
crazy—none that makes pleasure a dissipation in- 
stead of a recreation. ‘The worst, most dangerous 
and most insidious form of pleasure is the one that 
Samson found in Gaza—the one that led him to his 
death. Remember, purity is power. Pleasure is a 
necessity, but it must not become our aim and object, 
and above all it must be pure, if we wish to become 
moral Samsons.” 
+ + + 

Mrs. STRONGMIND—If women would only stand 
shoulder to shoulder they would soon win the suffrage. 

Dr. Guffy—But, madam, that is something they can’t 
do, with the present styles in sleeves. 


+ @ 


Loosening MEDICINES, PERFUMES and. other 
the valuable articles, or those liable to 
Stopper. suffer deterioration from contact with 


the air, as well as corrosive substances 
liable to destroy the fibre of corks, are frequently 
put up in bottles with ground glass stoppers and 
necks. This makes a very efficient stopper 
cient, in many cases, that it is a very difficult matter 
to loosen it. But it is easy to bear in mind proper 
rules for procedur in such cases. Apothecaries, 
who handle such bottles daily, often acquire skill in 
starting the fixed corks. A sudden tap with a hard 
stick or knife handle will often allow the stopper to 
be readily taken out. If this has been put in place 
while the bottle is somewhat warm, the neck of the 
bottle will contract and hold it very fast. If the neck 
of the bottle be surrounded by cloth wet with hot 
water, the glass will usually expand and allow the 
stopper to be taken out with ease. The most diffi- 
cult cases are where the liquid in the bottle is of 
such a kind that it may form a sort of cement be- 
tween the cork and the socket Place such a bottle 
stopper downward in a saucepan containing water. 
Let the whole soak for some hours: then place the 
saucepan on the stove and heat the water graduaily 
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removed Jong before the water is hot enough to boil. 
By this method we have rarely failed to remove glass 
corks that resisted all other means. 
++ eet 
‘* What is the action of disinfectants?” was asked of a 
medical student. 
“ They smell so bad that people open the door and fresh 
air gets in,” was the reply. 
+++ + 
A ‘THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE long ago came 
Discredited to the conclusion that the old adage, 
Adage. “ Early to bed and early to rise,” etc., 
must in these later days be taken with 
many a grain of allowance. The ranks of the “dis- 
senters” have recently received a strong re-inforce- 
ment from the British Medical Journal, which opens 
hot tire upon the time-honored proverb. It says the 
desire to rise early is usually a sign, not of vigor, but 
of advancing age. The long, deep sleep of youth is 
made possible by a thoroughly elastic vascular system, 
and the stiffening vessels of age are not so easily con- 
trolled by the vasomotor nerves ; hence shorter sleeps. 
“ Paterfamilias,” it continues, “who goes to bed at 
eleven p. m., wants to get up at five or six a. m., and 
looks upon his healthy son, who prefers to lie till 
eight, as a sluggard. When this foolish interpreta- 
tion of a proverb about the health and wealth to be 
got from early rising is combined with the still more 
foolish adage which says of sleep, ‘six hours for a 
man, seven fora woman and eight for a fool,’ then 
we have a vicious system capable of working great 
mischief to young people of both sexes.” 
++ + + + 
AN OLD NEGRO who had business in a lawyer’s office 
was asked if he could sign his name, “ How is dat, sah?” 
“Task,” the lawyer answered, ‘if you can write your 
name?” 
‘Well, no, sah. I neber writes my name; I jess dic- 
tates it, sah "—Tid-Bits. 


++ + 
Paint Every FEW bays the thoughtful ob- 
and server notices a complexion so evidently 


Powder. and so wretchedly “made up” that one 

cannot quite help feeling ashamed for 
the wearer, who not infrequently seems well pleased, 
even proud of her appearance. We understand on 
such occasions what prompted the candid and truth- 
ful editor who wrote the following golden words: 
“All the lotions and creams in all the beautiful 
establishments in the country will not give an un- 
healthy woman a good complexion. Her digestion 
must be good; her blood must be well nourished and 
her skin must be absolutely clean if she wants to be 
attractive. That means a sensible diet, plenty of 
exercise to aid digestion, plenty of fresh air to refresh 
the blood in the lungs and full bath a day to keep 
the skin clean. The kitchen and gymnasium are 
more important than the toilet table in developing 
good looks, and the bathroom is most important 
of all.” 
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A A REAL DRAMA, played by “stage” 
Child people, was enacted in a Western city 


Heroine. some months since. It was not such an 
event as Goop HovuseEKEEPING delights to 
record, but it is notable from the wonderful exhibi- 
tion of presence of mind and heroism displayed by 
a young girl. A drunken actor, intent upon the 
slaughter of his wife, was pursuing her with revolver 
in hand, when a child of eight years, seeing the peril 
of her friend, joined in the chase. The endangered 
woman had been brought to the sidewalk by a wound 
in the head, and the drunken brute was poising the 
pistol for a fatal shot, when the child came up and 
caught the extended arm. The desperate man pushed 
the child away and turned the pistol upon her; but 
again the little heroine seized the hand, and held it 
with so desperate a grasp that the weapon could not 
be used. The actor stood for a moment dazed by 
the energy of the child; then taking the weapon in 
his other hand he threw it aside and abandoned his 
murderous purpose, while the heroic tot who had 
thus saved at least one life—true to the traditions of 
her sex—fell upon the walk in a dead faint! 
¢ 

BABIES AND YOUNG CHILDREN dressed in white are 
thought by medical men to be more susceptible to colds 
and infectious diseases than those clad in dark, warm 
colors. 

+++ + + + 
Problem EACH NEW FASHION has its own peculiar 
of the advantages and disadvantages, as well as 
Sleeve. _its esthetic merits and demerits. Com- 
menting upon the abnormal sleeves which 

have been very much in evidence for some months, a 
Boston daily paper remarks: Dinner hostesses are 
greatly perplexed about the size of the sleeves of 
their women guests, for the most accomplished wait- 
ress or butler scarcely knows how to manage since 
the season for “small dinners ” opened. Where four 
or five ladies formerly could be accommodated it is 
now a tight squeeze of the company, and the servants 
are lost behind the wall of silk and chiffon that 
encompasses the table. A maid must be not only 
dexterous, but tall, to reach over and between these 
sleeves, and the fact that slender-armed men divide 
the billowy mountains is not of the least moment, as 
a masculine guest is always so oblivious to what is 
going on behind him he never dreams of moving a 
peg one way or the other. The consequence of this 
fashionable voluminosity is to add an extra leaf to 
the dining table, but as that is apt to destroy the 
effect of the decorations, and if the room is small, 
add yet another discomfort to the service, it cannot 
be recommended. Mesdames, why not take a reef 
in those sleeves ? 


+++ + 


Ir may be she will ride a wheel, 
Tt may be that she'll walk ; 
But come she as howe’er she come, 
Be sure that she will talk. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE FASHIONABLE KITCHEN. 


One to be Found at the Top of the House—Gorgeous Cooking 
Utensils. 

Perfect ventilation, says an architect who is au- 
thority on kitchens, is the first consideration in such 
a room. Next come light and the possibilities of 
perfect cleanliness. To get these in a crowded city 
block half buried in the ground is, of all things, the 
most difficult. Something has been said in these 
columns of the movement upward in private houses 
by reason of the introduction of elevators. One of 
the most significant indications is seen in the eleva- 
tion of the kitchen. In the house of a physician on 
West Fifty-fifth street all the household offices are on 
the top floor. The servants’ bedrooms are in front. 
Midway is the laundry, with tiled floor and wainscot- 
ing. Connecting with it is the servants’ sitting room, 
and opening into it the kitchen. 

One may well envy the cook her private dominion. 
The kitchen is a noble room, with windows that catch 
the first rays of the morning sun and the last rays of 
his benign majesty in the west. The view is fine for 
a hemmed-in city house. The practical mind dis- 
covers other advantages in the saving of gas bills— 
there is over an hour of daylight more here than the 
basement kitchen receives. There is also a consider- 
able saving of time, as the ragman and the peddlers 
of wares soon discover that there is neither pleasure 
nor profit in the area. The humanitarian aspect of 
this kitchen is worth notice when one reflects on the 
army of servants that spend their lives in basements, 
inaccessible to air and light. 

The mistress of this kitchen says that by organiz- 
ing her household carefully, fewer, not more servants 
are required. A “lift” is worked at stated intervals 
by the man who manages the furnace; everything 
not taken up to the kitchen on these occasions is sent 
up on adumb-waiter. A servants’ stairway is prettily 
screened off by an arrangement of spindles. The 
clothes are dried on the top of the house; and in a 
cold room above the kitchen the meats are hung and 
the perishable food kept. 

In one of the first of the series of new kitchens 
built in the show houses of town the provision for air 
is admirable. The windows are screened by wrought- 
iron gratings. Inside these windows are filled with 
shelving panes of glass, which may be adjusted to 


165 
freely admit air, yet which prevent the curious outside 
seeing what the inmates are to have for dinner. An- 
other provision prevents them from smelling the 
dishes. The range is built in the remote corner of 
the room, near the main ventilating shaft. The large 
hood over the range connects with this, and gather- 
ing all the steam and odors passes them through and 
out of the house without losing a single smell. 

Here the chef moves with a cherry table at his 
back, on one side the pot closet, in which his copper 
treasures are kept, on the other his dresser. This 
dresser has no other back than tie enameled tiles 
that cover the walls. This isa consideration in a 
city oversupplied with Croton bugs, which prefer to 
colonize in the seams of dressers that they pry open 
for that purpose. The floor is laid in gray and white 
encaustic tiles, and the walls are lined with cream 
enameled tiles. ‘The cleaning of the kitchen is done 
with a hose. 

The kitchen in the gray Vanderbilt chateau is a 
thing of beauty. The floor is of marble, the tables, 
the sinks, the shelves and the things rarely moved 
are of marble. The walls are lined with cream en- 
ameled tiles and all the angles are bound with brass. 
Where these meet the doors and windows they are 
covered with metal moldings, thus dispensing with 
the wooden trim. The ceiling is of white enameled 
tiles laid in cement, and each tile is secured bya 
metal bolt. Over the large double range is a semi- 
circular hood enriched with embossed copper orna- 
ments, and swung from iron bars wrought in spiral 
foliations. 

The cooking utensils are in keeping with this 
splendor. They are of copper, with wrought-iron 
handles, many of them ornamented; some of them 
have been copied from special pieces in the Cluny 
and other museums. Leading from the kitchen tothe 
butler’s pantry above is a spiral stairway inclosed in 
a glass to shut out possible odor and yet retain the 
light. This has been done so successfully that, al- 
though the butler’s pantry is directly above the 
kitchen, nothing disagreeable makes its way aloft. 

Connected with the kitchen, but under the side- 
walk isa series of vaults. These are for ice, meat, 
vegetables and eggs, and are built in three sections 
of hollow masonry that they may be kept free from 
damp, and insure perfect ventilation. The heavier 
articles such as ice and meat, are let in through the 
sidewalk, with derrick and hoist. Another feature of 
the kitchen should be alluded to. This is the drain 
and hose outlet in the center of the marble floor, for 
it is with the hose that the kitchen is kept clean. 

The kitchens in some of the apartment houses are 
beautiful indeed. These are small, but calculated to 
anicety. In fact, except when there is a large staff 
of servants, it is a mistake to have a large kitchen. 
It wastes time and takes the strength of the cook to 
cover more space than is necessary. As these kitch- 
ens are placed in the least desirable parts of the house, 
every care is taken to give them all the light and air 
possible. The floors aretiled. The walls are covered 
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with white enameled tiles, sometimes made gayer 
with tiles of pink and blue. The sinks are porcelain- 
lined, and the faucets silver-plated. The cupboards 
and dressers are in light natural woods, and the glass 
unspotted. The cook feels that she is a precious thing 
inclosed in a jewel box, and one may hope that she 
strives to live up to the situation.—New York Tribune. 


WARM NIGHT GARMENTS, 

When the air is cold and the weather inclement it 
is the general custom to wear garments of extra thick- 
ness and warmth, and to sit round roaring fires. But 
on going to bed, what takes place? In ninety-nine 
cases out of 100, people pass from the warm living 
rooms into chilly bedrooms. As if the sudden change 
from extreme heat—for there can be little doubt that 
what with fires, gas and insufficient ventilation people 
are in the habit of breathing an atmosphere the tem- 
perature of which is considerably higher than it should 
hygienically be—to excessive cold is not sufficiently 
absurd, they proceed to divest themselves of their 
several warm garments, to garb themselves in thin 
linen nightshirts, and to consign their heated bodies 
to the cooling influence of unsympathetic sheets! 
Conventionality has habituated one to the custom ; 
but a really serious contemplation of it cannot fail to 
make the utter absurdity of the custom clearly ap- 
parent. 

The Chinese, from whom many useful lessons have 
been learned by more civilized nations, can give us a 
wrinkle on this subject. John Chinaman sleeps in 
the same kind of clothes as he wears in the daytime, 
the easy and flowing garments to which he is ad- 
dicted allowing of this without causing inconvenience. 
Western nations are not favored in the latter respect, 
but still it would be quite possible to replace the airy 
nightshirt at present in vogue by some garment which, 
as regards warmth, was equivalent to the several dis- 
tinct articles of clothing constituting the working 
dress worn by day. Dwellers in foreign countries in- 
variably sleep in flannel garments, and the back- 
woodsman wraps himself in a stout woolen blanket 
and defies the elements. They are sensible. The 
human frame should, undoubtedly, be clothed in 
woolen garments, for wool is a bad conductor of heat. 
Enveloped in flannel the body maintains a normal 
temperature, which is of the greatest importance. No 
sooner does the temperature fall than the action of 
the various functions becomes impaired, the nerves 
get out of gear, and the whole system suffers disor- 
ganization.—Health. 


The hygienic importance of fruit is becoming more 
generally recognized. If only ripe and good fruits 
are used, the natural appetite for them may be 
trusted almost implicitly. The habitual eater of 
sound, ripe fruits rarely complains of “a torpid liver” 
or sluggish action of the bodily forces. And it is 
this torpidity and sluggishness which is often 
responsible for many forms of physical derangement. 
—Popular Science News. 
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PICKED Up IN THE LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pvus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Flies and Bacilli. 

Flies having been placed in momentary contact 
with a cultivation of Bacil/us prodigiosus (or other 
suitable chromogenic organism) were allowed to 
escape into a large room. After some time they were 
recaptured and allowed to walk, for a few seconds, 
over slices of sterile potatoes, which were then in- 
cubated for a few days. The experiments showed 
that the flies’ tracks on the potatoes were marked by 
vigorous growths of the chromogenic organism, even 
when the flies spent several hours in constant activity 
before they were recaptured. The use of pathogenic 
organisms in these experiments would be attended 
with obvious dangers, but the results obtained with 
harmless microbes indicated the constant risks to 
which flies expose us.—Nature. 


Hot Water. 

Hot water is one of our best remedial agents. 

A hot bath on going to bed, even in the hot nights 
of summer, is a better reliever of insomnia than 
many drugs. 

Inflamed parts will subside under the continual 
poulticing of real hot water. 

Very hot water, as we all know, is a prompt checker 
of bleeding, and besides, if it is clean, and it should 
be, it aids us in sterilizing our wound. 

A riotous or rotten stomach will nearly always re- 
ceive gratefully a glass or more of hot water.— 
Medical Mirror. 


Cooked Fruit. 


Good ripe fruits contain a large amount of sugar in 
a very easily digestible form. This sugar forms a light 
nourishment, which, in conjunction with bread, rice, 
etc., form a food especially suitable for these warm 
colonies; and when eaten with, say, milk or milk 
and eggs, the whole forms the most perfect and easily 
digestible food imaginable. For stomachs capable 
of digesting it fruit eaten with pastry forms a very 
perfect nourishment, but I prefer my cooked fruit 
covered with rice and milk or custard. Why for ages 
have people eaten apple sauce with their roast goose 
and sucking pig? Simply because the acids and 
pectones in the fruit assist in digesting the fats so 
abundant in this kind of food. For the same reason 
at the end of a heavy dinner we eat our cooked 
fruits, and when we want their digestive action even 
more developed we take them after dinner in their 
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natural, uncooked state as dessert. In the past ages 
instinct has taught men td do this; to-day science 
tells them why they did it, and this same science tells 
us that fruit should be eaten as an aid to digestion of 
other foods much more than it is now. Culiivated 
fruits such as apples, pears, cherries, strawberries, 
grapes, etc., contain on analysis very similar propor- 
tions of the same ingredients, which are about eight 
per cent. of grape sugar, three per cent. of pectones, 
one per cent. of malic and other acids, and one per 
cent. of tflesh-forming aibuminoids, with over eignty 
per cent. of water. Digestion depends upon the 
action of pepsin in the stomach upon the food, which 
is greatly aided by the acids of the stomach. Fats 
are digested by these acids and the bile from the 
liver. Now, the acids and pectones in fruit peculiarly 
assist the acids of the stomach. Only lately even 
royalty has been taking lemon juice in tea instead of 
sugar, and lemon juice has been prescribed largely 
by physicians to help weak digestion, simply because 
these acids exist very abundantly in the lemon.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


From EVEeRYBopDy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


In an English Kitchen. 


Ham can be made deliciously nutty by soaking 
over night in buttermilk; but in its absence sweet 
milk does as well. The slices should be washed be- 
fore being placed in the milk bath, and be washed 
again afterward and dried before cooking. This 
treatment takes away the smoky as well as the salty 
taste of ham, and gives it almost a new flavor. 


BAKED EGcGs.—Place a layer of stale bread crumbs in 
the bottom of a buttered dish, and pour over enough 
sweet cream to moisten. Slice hard-boiled eggs and put 
a layer with plentiful dots of butter and a little salt and 
pepper. Continue alternate layers till the dish is full. 
Sift crumbs over the top, dot with bits of butter, and set 
in the oven to bake. 


PICKLED BEETROOT.—Wash it quite clean, but on no 
account cut the root or fibres; put it on in boiling water 
and a little salt, and boil half an hour. If the skin comes 
off easily it is done. Lay it on a cloth, and with a coarse 
cloth rub off the skin; cut it in slices, put into a jar, and 
pour over it vinegar which has been allowed to come cold 
after being boiled with half an ounce of whole black 
pepper and a piece of ginger to each quart. Some add 
large onions cut in slices to the beetroot. Cover closely 
when quite cold. 


Fic CAKE—One pound of butter, one pound of fine 
flour, one pound ef powdered white sugar, six eggs, one 
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wineglassful of brandy, one teaspoonful of nutmeg, half a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one pound of chopped 
figs. Beat the butter to a cream, then add the flour to it; 
stir the sugar and yolks of eggs together; whip the whites 
to a stiff froth with the brandy, then beat them into the 
flour; add the soda and nutmeg, and beat till the whole 
is light and creamy looking; then add the figs. Bake ina 
buttered paper-lined tin for an hour and a quarter in a 
hot oven.—London Garden-work. 


Truffles. 


Concerning truffles there is much mystery. Where 
do they come from? “I ‘spect they growed,” Topsy 
might have said of them; but nobody knows exactly 
how they grow. They have not any root, and no one 
can tell where they will be found, except that experi- 
ence has taught that, as a rule, they are most plenti- 
ful in the vicinity of oak trees. ‘There in the ground 
a few inches below the surface lie these corrugated 
balls, emitting an odor which is rather sickly and 
overpowering. Pigs and dogs have a great affinity 
for this scent, and formerly pigs were used to direct 
the seekers after truffles to their place of conceal- 
ment. Dogs in these times are solely employed in 
Perigord, whence we derive the bulk of our supplies. 
Some are to be found in England, in Hampshire. 
but these are described as having a musty taste and 
are without the rich and delicate flavor which makes 
the French truffle dear to the heart of the chef. To 
indulge one’s appetite for truffles, after the taste for 
them has been acquired, is a very expensive luxury. 
They require to be well selected. Some may be as 
small as a nut and some may weigh fully one pound, 
but the best ones, says M. Benoist, who has specially 
studied them, average six or eight to the pound.— 
London Telegraph. 


Celery. 

VerRY Nice BoILep OR STEAMED CELERY.—Cut up 
the stalks into inch pieces, put in a saucepan and add just 
enough water to cover the whole. Throw in a little salt 
and let boil until soft, but not enough so that it falls to 
pieces. Drain off the water, put the vegetable into a dish 
and, while hot, serve with butter. 

The green stalks and leaves, usually thrown away, 
are all useful. Cut the stalks into small bits, and 
use them for flavoring soups, broths, etc. Put the 
leaves into a pan or dish and place in the oven to 
dry. Watch them that they do not burn, and; when 
dry, crumble them and place away in a wide-mouthed 
bottle and keep closely covered. This will be found 
good for flavoring soups when the celery is out of 
the market. Celery seed is good to keep in the 
house for flavoring, and celery sait is, to many, a 
necessary condiment. 

This plant is a great nervine, and those suffering 
from any nervous trouble are much benefited by a 
liberal use of it. It is also recommended for rheu- 
matism, some authorities going so far as to say that, 
when freely eaten, it is a sure cure for this painful 
disease.— Boston Budget. 
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HOW TO COOK CABBACE DAINTILY. 

OST people consider a cabbage a coarse, 
rank vegetable that it would be an absurdity 
to serve in a delicate sauce. Besides its un- 
pleasant odor, the cabbage has acquired an 

unsavory reputation from the fact that, as ordinarily 
cooked, it is most indigestible. The beef and cab- 
bage dinner of the New England farmer, as it is gen- 
erally cooked, is as unwholesome and is as extrava- 
gant a waste of food values as can be instanced. The 
rich juices of the beef if the meat has been corned, 
as it generally has, have been first drawn out in the 
salt and water, and these are still further diminished 
by boiling in fresh water. This literally leaves only 
the fibres of the meat to be served, and the greater 
part of its nourishing qualities are thus thrown away 
with the brine and pot liquor. The cabbage has been 
cooked in its rank juices, which should have been 
extracted, making it coarse and indigestible ; where- 
as it would have been a palatable as well as whole- 
some vegetable if it had been properly cooked. This 
represents the perversion of cookery. ‘The first effort 
of the intelligent cook is to retain the juices of meat, 
while she blanches a great many vegetables in order 
to free them from these coarse juices and leave a 
delicate, digestible pulp. 

These principles once understood, the main secret 
of the successful cooking of meats and of vegetables 
is mastered. Some vegetables, like corn, or green 
peas, are so delicate in flavor that they do not require 
blanching, but would be injured by it; but others, 
like spinach, string beans, and notably all the cab- 
bage family, must be blanched. 

There are few vegetables more delicious than a 
cabbage cooked in cream sauce. Take a medium- 
sized fresh head of white cabbage and cut it in quar- 
ters, after removing the outer green leaves. Cut out 
the stem from the head and throw the cabbage into 
a kettle of boiling water. Let it cook for ten min- 
utes; then remove it with a skimmer and put it into 
cold water to cool. After this the unpleasant odor 
so noticeable in cooking cabbage disappears. When 
the cabbage is cold, chop it fine, season it with salt 
and pepper, and add two large tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, mixed with an even tablespoonful of flour and a 
pint of milk. Let the cabbage simmer slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour and then serve. Such a 
dish of cabbage served with a piece of fresh beef, 
braised with vegetables till it is thoroughly tender, 
gives a dinner an epicure might enjoy. The meat 
has had all its juices carefully saved by browning it 
in a small portion of stock—a process quite similar 
to roasting. By this method all the liquor in which 
the meat is cooked is saved for the gravy. ‘The 


farmer's pot roast is similar to the French braise, and 
is a process in every way superior to the extravagant 
method of boiling meat, when tie best parts of the 
beef are soaked out in the water. 

Another dainty and excellent way in which to cook 
a cabbage is to stuff it. Cut out the heart stem, 
with the root, of a medium-sized head of cabbage, 
and remove the outer green leaves. Plunge the head 
into an abundance of boiling water for ten minutes, 
and then take it up very carefully so as not to break 
it. Letit cool. Prepare a forcemeat, using a pound 
of sausage meat with a quarter of a pound of lean 
veal ground and pounded to a paste. Some cooks 
use the sausage meat alone; only fresh “ country 
sausage meat” can be used. Stuff the inside of the 
cabbage and tie it up carefully, so that the stuffing 
will not come out. Put the cabbage into a braising 
kettle, with a small carrot, a small white onion and a 
cup of stock. Let the cabbage simmer in the oven 
or on top of the stove, well covered for one hour, 
basting it occasionally. Serve it with a rich brown 
sauce.—New York ‘i'ribune. 


MARBLE CAKE. 

A new and simple way of making a good looking 
marble cake is to make a silver cake mixture, using 
all whites and no nutmeg. Divide this into two equa! 
parts; let one part remain plain, placing it in the 
cake tin, which you are supposed to have ready 
papered, and level it. The other part divide into 
three equal parts. Color one part pink, another ye!- 
low, another brown with chocolate. Place these 
three colored parts into three separate parer cones, 
fold them up and cut the ends off to leave an open- 
ing a little over a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Take one of the cones, push the end into the mixture 
in the tin and force out the contents of the cone, mov- 
ing it about so as to traverse the whole area of the 
plain part. When this cone is used, take another 
and use it in like manner, also the other, and last, 
one. The cake is now ready to bake. When you 
cut this cake you will find this method gives a very 
superior cake, as the different colors worked in in the 
manner described give a better effect as to marble 
appearance than can be obtained by the old plan of 
dropping in the different colors. This cake may be 
iced on the bottom in three colors of icing; white, 
yellow, brown. Put on in alternate lines, tlien placing 
a clean comb on it and giving the comb a twist 
round and repeating it until the whole top of the 
cake has been so treated. This gives you marble in- 
side and out.—Baker’s Helper. 


GREEN CORN IN THE EAR. 


A reader of Goop HouseKEEPING vouches for the 
following: “Leave a few of the husks on your 
sweet corn for boiling, and take it to the table with 
them on. It will keep warm longer, and you will find 
it much sweeter for doing so.” 
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them their full weight in sugar, add a very little water; 
boil a/together until clear. Add the kernels of half a dozen 
stones, blanched and put in whole. This recipe has been 
in use in a Southern family for four generations and is 
excellent. 

CHOCOLATE PupDpING.—Quarter of a pound of choco- 
late, one pint of milk, half a box of gelatine, half a cupful 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) of sugar, six eggs (whites only.) Soak chocolate in milk, 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. add the sugar; soak gelatine in cold water; beat whites 

of eggs to a stiff condition; then beat all things together. 
Strain and put in molds, put on ice. Serve cold with 
whipped cream. This is a German dish and delicious. 


VACATION ENJOYMENTS. 
One of Gooup HovusEKEEPING’s favorite contribu- 


tors, a favorite of both editor and readers, having gone eee 
on a vacation, with her liege lord, whose daily duties PRSSENVES WORTH THYING. 

Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
have to do with the regular running of railroad trains, ; 
CONSERVE OF FRUIT.—Pare and quarter five pounds 
in the hope of his finding benefit for seriously im_ of pears, same each of quinces and sweet apples. Steam 


paired health, from journeying among old kindred until tender. Then put into a sirup made of five pounds 
of light brown sugar and cook slowly until the sirup 


and friends “out West,” writes a private letter to the le ie Th 
s to jelly. n can. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which is so charac- ey 
DELIcIousS PiCKLE.—We tried this pickle last year 
teristic of the good sense and sensible living of the 44 was well pleased with it. Some think it takes the 
writer, and so well illustrates what good nature and place of olives. Soak small cucumbers over night in salt 


patient endurance will do for afflicted humanity, 49d water. In morning, drain Put in bottles, and to 
every cupful of cold vinegar add half a cupful of white 


under adverse circumstances, that we wish to share snustard seed, half 2 cuptel of pure clive oil, pour over 


the pleasure enjoyed in its perusal with our readers, pickle, seal. Not to be opened for three months. Cotton 
and copy as follows : batting, tied firmly over mouth of jar or bottle, will answer 
for airtight cover. Ss. B. B. 


Meprna, Oun10, September 6, 1895 R 2 N.Y 
We are not lost if our watches are an hour too fast, a a — 
and as I have already unearthed between thirty and A HELP FOR THE KITCHEN MAID 
forty cousins, and as they all sing and play you can 
imagine the fun. There are’ seven little grand- We have made the discovery late +" ic er seems 
children, and even the wee little girls play the violin, ought to have eck ot 
and with the aunts who sing only the old hymns and the average kitchen stove is too litile elev ated above 
the collegian with “The Bulldog ion the Teak.” on the floor, and that there is in consequence a good 
de wet ont deal of backache and other discomfort inflicted upon 
ee P is getting a good pons é * the cook because so much of her work has to be 
in < i h re should say, 
There are lots of trees and vines and piazzas, and d a 
our mail seems to have all gone astray, so we are out SS : y 
- trouble which we have borne for many years, and 
in the wide, wide world and can’t worry over what is : : 
oing on “ back East,” as they say here. We haven’t which we hasten to make known to others in the 
shall the tiene hope of lessening their troubles. Our remedy is 
i lifti l , whi 
table has lost its interest for Mr. P. It is too blissful simply Utting the 
to leat Cordially yours H.A.P raise it to such a height that will bring the cooking 
5 “ wwe utensils, when on the stove, within easy reach to one 
EXCELLENT RECIPES standing in an erect or nearly erect posture. In our 
Editor of Goup HOvsEKEEPING: case this required a platform about nine inches in 
I enclose a few aden which I hope you may find depth, and, to save the trouble and expense of pro- 
of use in your magazine. They have been used for cums 6 capes: % build ~ secured an empty 
many years in my own family in the South and are ex- packing box of the requisite size from the grocer, at 
cellent Hopin pre ou may findacorner for them: ton conte. Brushed ores Wh some 
N P "staining material corresponding with the color of the 
of floor, our platform looked neat and as though an 
+ established part of the room. The only additional 
tablespoonful of flour and then one of white of egg to to the mp 
sugar and yolks, until all is well mixed. Bake in a as high ast itchen & higner, 
moderate oven A nice cake for tea or luncheon; quickly the cook and every cae © ho has occasion to use the 
stove are delighted with the change and the greatly 


made. 
PEACH PRESERVE.—Use clingstone peaches, peel and lightened labor.—Emily H. Miller. 
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only provision being that everything submitted shail be fresh, 
enter aiming, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prizes to the Value of $175 for its Solution. 


TWO HUNDRED POPULAR ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND POPULAR ADVERTISERS REP- 
RESENTED. 


Prizes include a High Grade Spalding Bicycle—A 
Library of Ready Reference—Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictlonary—Ten Bound Volumes of Good 
Housekeeping. 

As announced in the publisher's column of the August 
issue we present this month, for solution by the quick, 
witted readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, a BUSINESS 
ANAGRAM, for which we shall award prizes of a total 
valuation of $175 to those who send in the most successful 
list of answers on or before Saturday, November 2, 
Our aim is to offer only articles of the highest 
degree of merit, in each instance, in arranging the list of 
prizes for the solution of this popular Business Anagram, 

FIRST PRIZE. 
Spalding High Grade Bicycle—$100. 
LAMB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MAKERS. 

The first prize will be the highest grade Spalding Bicycle, 
(lady’s or gentleman’s) value $100. The reputation of this 
firm as the makers of first-class bicycles is second to none 
and they have abundantly demonstrated their right to 
be ranked with the highest. Certainly, in these times of 
wheels avd wheels, when all the world is “a-wheel,” no 
more stimulating prize could be awarded. . 

SECOND PRIZE. 
“Library of Ready Reference” — $30, 
C. A. NICHOLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 

This valuable publication, at once a dictionary, cyclo- 
pedia and “Library of Ready Reference,” as its title 
designates, is a library of itself, condensed into five 
royal octavo volumes, can be had only of the publisher's 
agents, not being for sale in book or department stores. 
It only needs a hasty examination to convince the reader 
of its rare merits. The set now offered in this list of 


prizes is secured from a publisher's regular subscription 


agent. Whoever wins this prize will get the best to be had 


in the line of extra condensed useful book information. 


THIRD PRIZE. 


Webster's International Dictionary, Handsomely 
Bound—$20. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 

Webster’s International Dictionary is an article with 
which no well-regulated household library is able to dis- 
pense. It isa mine of information, and has ranked se 
long as an authority that there are very few to dispute its 
title to the Chief of Dictionaries. It is a most fitting se 
lection as a prize for puzzlers, than whom no class of stu- 
dents are more dependent upon a dictionary. 


FOURTH PRIZE. 


Ten Bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping—$25. 
A Valuable Library in Itself of Choice Household Literature. 
CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
Readers of Goop HousEKEFEPING do not need to be 
told of its merits. Its subscription lists are ample evi- 


» dence of the esteem in which it is held. It touches the 


household as no other publication can. The ten bound 
volumes are those from XII to XXI inclusive, covering 
the years 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894 and 1895. 


Are not these four prizes well worth striving for? It is 
no difficult task that is set before our readers, as the Busi- 
ness Anagram will be made up strictly of Popular Adver- 
tisements and Popular Advertisers—articles and firms 
whose names are as familiar as those of one’s own house- 
hold. Simply, they have been disguised in anagram- 
matical form, and it is for you to transpose the letters and 
put them in their proper sequence, or as they daily (we had 
almost said hourly) appear before you on the printed page 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and other popular periodicals. 


CONDITIONS. 
The conditions which will govern the contest are few 
and easy of comprehension. 


Prizes will be awarded to the four most cerrect answers. 
In case of two or more answers being found equally 


correct, the awards will be made to the ones having the 
earliest postmark. 


Competition closes Saturday, November 2, at 6 p. m. 
Answers mailed after that date and hour will be disquali. 
fied. The postmarks on the envelopes will govern the 


decision as to compliance with this rule. 

This one is important. Wo one will be qualified to 
compete unless the answer ts accompanied by the 
coupon published in the September issize of Gooo Hows! 
KEEPING. All answers, unaccompanied by the coupon. 
cut from this issue, will be disqualified. 

The correct answers and list of prize winners will be 
announced in the December issue of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. 

The Anagrams are 200 in number, and are given in full 
detail in the September issue. An error having been dis- 
covered in ‘* No. 109,"’ that anagram will be withdrawn, 
and “ won't count”—as Rip Van Winkle says—in making 
up the awards. 
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PRIZE PuzZzLE.—ANSWERS. 
404.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE LIBRARY AND 
MUSIC ROOM. 

The class in “Household Anagrams” is coming on hand- 
somely. There are two prize winners to the “ Library and 
Music Room” Anagram which was published in the August 
issue of Goop HouSEKEEPING, and there were several others 
who barely missed winning a prize. Indeed, in several in- 
stances only one error prevented the prize-seekers from attain- 
ing success. The popularity of these anagrams remains undi- 
minished. One enthusiast writes: “I enjoy making out the 
puzzles very much; can hardly wait for GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
from one month until the next; wish it came twice a month.” 
Some of the puzzlers are sc anxious to get in early thet they do 
not wait to send in complete lists. Plenty of time is allowed 
and those who send in incomplete lists have simply wasted 
time. The lists must be complete as wellas correct. The first 
prize for the first correct and complete answer is awarded to 
Mrs. Harriet Ripley of Springfield, Mass., and the second 
prize is awarded to Mrs W. H. Trippet of Deer Locge, Mont- 
The correct list of answers is as follows: 


1. Revolving bookcases. 37- Fireplaces, andirons and 
2. Ladies’ writing desks. tongs. 

3. Pen and ink. 38. Inkstands. 

4. Books, magazines and pe- 39. Piano lamps. 

riodicals. 4c. Etchings and engravings. 

5. Roll-top desks. 41. Portfolios. 

6. Music rolls. 42. Penwipers. 

>. Music racks. 43- Mucilage bottles. 

8. Upright pianos. 44. Feather dusters. 

g. Square pianos. 45. Lamp shades. 
1o. Baby grand pianos. 46. Library clocks. 


11. Banjos and banjeaurines. 47. Music cabinets. 
12. Orgars and orguinettes. 48. Student lamps. 
13. Seraphines and melode- 49. Calendars. 


ons. 50. Accordions and concerti- 
14. Violins and violoncellos. nas. 
15. Slide trombones. 51. Harmonicas and jewsharps. 
16. Waste paper baskets 52. Autoharps and zithers. 
17. Dictionaries and encyclo- 53. Pen trays. 
pedias. 54. Lamp globes. 
18. Stationery. 55. Stub pens and quills. 
19. Paper cutters and knives. 56. Penknives. 
20. Blank books. 57. Stamp cases. 
21. Blotting pap rs. 58. Busts and pictures. 
22. Foolscap, note and letter 59. Xylophones. 
paper. 60. Typewriters. 
23. Billheads and statements. 61. Copying presses. 
24. Envelopes and stamps. 62. Pads and tablets. 
25. Bass and tenor drums. 63. Pen racks. 
26. Sheet music. 64. Penholders. 
27. Mandolins and guitars. 65. Ink bottles. 
28. Flutes and piccolos. 66. Rubber bands. 
29. Cornets and clarinets. 67. Letter files. 
30. Tambourines and casta- 68. Envelope moisteners. 
nets. 69. Mineral cabinets. 
31. Swivel chairs. zo. Tuning forks. 
32. Lead pencils. 71. Standard bookcases. 
33. Erasers and rulers. 72. Dictionary holders. 
34. Paper weights. 73- Reference books. 
35. Newspaper racks. 74. Sealing wax. 
36. Library center tables. 75- French and alto horns. 


In order to enabie our puzzlers to give their time entirely 
to the Business Anagram we have decided to postpone the 
“ Household” series to another month. In fact, judging from 
the host of inquiries, etc., which have been received regard- 
ing the Business Anagram it would seem that the whole 
country was engaged in its solution. Well, the prizes are well 
worth the effort, and the lucky winners will indeed deserve 
congratulation. Next month the “ Household” series of 
anagrams will be resumed. 


In Deacon’s Orders. 

In DEACON’s ORDERS, AND OTHER Stories. By Walter 
Besant, author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, 279 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
The volume at hand includes eleven short stories, writ- 

ten in this author's most finished manner, all of which, to 

be sure, have had publication in the magazines, but to a 

very large proportion of their readers will in the present 

form be none theless new. That which gives title to the 
book, of which it occupies a full quarter part, relates the 
story of a graceless scamp who was afilicted with what 

Mr. Besant calls the disease of “religiosity.” To quote 

the words of the author: “ Every one has observed with 

what singular ease certain natures assume the external 
signs and gestures which simulate the phases of the re- 
ligious life. To attend services with pleasure; to sing 
hymns with unction; to hear exhortations with joy; to 
make exhortations with earnestness—may become as much 
a habit, may mean as little, as the taking of a cup of tea.”’ 
Such was Paul Leighan, the story of whose varied ras 
cality is so entertainingly told. And it scarcely needs be 
added that the other and shorter stories in the volume are 
equally readable. 


The Worm That Ceased to Turn. 

THE WoRM THAT CEASED TO TuRN. By Gorham Silva, 
author of “ A Heroic Sinner,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 140 pages. 
New York, J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

The title of this novel prepares the reader for almost 
any degree of crudity inthe book. ‘This preparation will 
be found helpful if one is obliged to follow the narrative 
through, as it is hard to determine whether publisher or 
author is most to blame for the ruin of what might have 
been made a very readable book The inception of such 
plot as there is shows a fair appreciation of some phases 
of life a little out of the common, and capable in skillful 
hands of being effectively wrought. But the author is 
untaught in the mechanical part of literary labor, the 
proof reader was evidently “ absent” from the publisher's 
domain, and the result is more or less of a gem sent out 
into the world very much “in the rough.” 


The Master. 

THE MASTER. A Novel. By I. Zangwill, author of “The 
King of Schnorrers,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, illustrated, 523 
pages. New York, Harper & brothers. 

This author is a charming writer,and from the un- 
hackneyed Acadian field in which the scenes of “ The 
Master” are laid he has drawn many delightful pictures. 
They are glimpses of life, to quote his proemial words, 
among a “sturdy, ingenious race, . . loving work 
almost as much as they feared God: turning their hand 
to anything, and opening it wide to the stranger. a 
Amid these homely emotions of yeomen, amid the crude 
pieties or impieties of homespun souls, amid this same 
hearty intercourse with realities or this torpor of sluggish 
spirits, was born ever and anon a gleam of fantasy, of 
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him in direct contact with beginners in the study of birds 
whose wants he thus thoroughly understands. The tech- 
nicalities so confusing to the amateur are avoided, and by 
the use of illustrations, concise descriptions, analytical 


imagination’—and sometimes of Art. Some of these 
“gleams” form the subject, the inspiration of Mr. Zang- 
will’s novel, and the narrative is deftly, pleasantly, and on 


the whole quite charmingly, wrought out. 
—— keys, dates of migration, and remarks on distribution, 
My Lady Nobody. haunts, notes, and characteristic habits, the problem of 


My Lapy Nosopy. By Maarten Maartens. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, 413 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
This is another Dutch story, but not, as might be sup- 

posed, a translation. The author lived in England in 

boyhood, and prefers to write in the language which he 

then used; but begins none the less the true flavor of ramo, 148 pages, 60 cents. Richmond, Va., The Presbyterian 

Holland, with its damp watery setting The story is ad- Committee of Publication. ’ 

mirably told. There is a great sufficiency of character This translator has already given us several children’s 

and incident; but every character is clearly and strongly 0oks from the same author, all of which have been pleas- 

drawn, while every incident is painted with astrict fidelity '"& productions, interesting in incident and with a health- 
which makes the novel absorbing from beginning toend. ul religious tone. In many respects the present will be 

It is of alighter and more brilliant nature than some of this found oven mere welcome than its predecessors. The 

author’s works, and there are touches of humor which the Presentation of the lowly type of life on the Lunenburg 

average reader will welcome; yet there is none theless a heath as very effectively given. To a share in that life, 
strong plot, about which much interest centers, there is three children of a wealthy Hamburg merchant are driven 
an abundance of pathos, of that life which is “real and by events of the war which raged during 1813, when their 
earnest,” beset with embarrassments, temptations and City was about to be invaded and their property—perhaps 
sufferings. It is ‘‘a strong, readable, likable book.” also their lives—endangered. It was no light task for 
en these proud children to content themselves with the hum- 
Thomas Boobig. ble fare, the unattractive methods of life, and the continual 
Tuomas Boosic. A Complete Enough Account of his Life hard labor necessary on the heath; but the lessons of the 
and Singular Disappearance. Narration of his scribe. By versatile school-teacher, and the devout philosophy of the 
Luther Marshall. Cloth, 349 pages, $1.50. Boston, Lee & helpless old man which reached and touched all of their 
Shepard. lives, influencing them in the right direction. 


As a specimen of the extravagant in fiction, this work 
must take a quite prominent place. It is a story of won- Stark-Munro cattane. 
derful growth and development of character, depicting the THE STARK-MuNRO LETTERS. Being a series of twelve 
letters written by J. Stark Munro, M.B., to his friend and 


identification, in field or study, is reduced to simple terms. 


The School on Lunenburg Heath. 
THE SCHOOL ON LUNENBURG HEATH. Translated from the 
German of Gustav Nieritz by Mary E. Ireland. Cloth, 


incidents, accidents, etc., in the life of one who, from a 

shy and delicate lad, grew to such proportions in such a former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough of Lowell, 
remarkable manner, and so rapidly that his parents were Massachusetts, during the years aineetty. Edited and ar- 
puzzled to know what to do with him; and for a long time ranged by A. Conan Doyle, aes of “Around the Red 
he did not know what to do with himself or what would 
While the purpose of this ‘series of letters” seems to 


that he got along very well, and did more good than harm ian i] lati f th . f ical 

in the world as he went along. Soon after his twenty-first f 

birthday he disappeared quite suddenly, and while en- graduate vey guing started - his chosen eens which o 

gaged in an extraordinary work which he had undertaken 
“thread o s 

todo. He was tall, singularly handsome, and still growing. bish for which the average reader will care little, even 

though clothed in Mr. Doyle’s most brilliant phrases. It 


HANDBOOK oF BIRDs oF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. With is, therefore, sufficient to say that there are extended 
Keys to the Species, Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, musings over philosophy, metaphysics, religion and its 
etc., and their Distribution and Migrations. By Frank M. negative,—and a story which freed from its loading would 
Chapman, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithol- make a half-dozen quite interesting chapters, with some 
ogy, American Museum of Natural History. With over 200 fairly good character painting. 
illustrations, 427 pages, r2mo. Library Edition, cloth, $3.00. — 

Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. New York, D. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
Appleton & Co. Out or Due SEason. A Mezzotint. By Adeline Sergeant, 
This is a companion volume to the “Birds of Eastern author of “The Mistress of Quest,” etc. No. 176, paper 

North America,” and is equally complete and valuable. 306. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

No one desiring a complete fund of information regarding There are many reasons why marital infidelity should 

the various birds of this section can afford to be without _ not be chosen as the motive power of a novel; but there 

this ever ready handbook, which is not so large but that are also and unfortunately many writers, chiefly women 
it may be conveniently taken afield in a pocket of moder- _it must be admitted—and that is the strangest part—who 
ate capacity. It is adapted for the casual as well as the seem unable to evolve from all the world beside the req 
devoted student of ‘feathered life,” being simple and  uisite material for a work of fiction. If this thing must 
popular in its descriptions, yet presenting the scientific go on, the writer of the present volume has set a very 
side so far as that may be desirable forthe more technical good example. In its details the narration is as inoffer 
student. The author's position has not only given him _ sive as it can well be, and there are some strong characters, 

very skillfully drawn—especially those of Gideon Blake, 


exceptional opportunities for the preparation of a work 
which may be considered as authoritative, but has brought the husband, and of Emmy, the erring wife. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 
Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow|- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE CROWN OF THE YEAR. 

The month of October has been often described as 
“the crown of the year;” perhaps because of the 
rich color which clothes the forests in hues of gold 
and purple, with a thousand intermediate and related 
tints; perhaps because it is the closing month of the 
harvest, with its wealth of material bounty—the gen- 
erous return for well-directed industry. One of the 
most important crops, the world over, is the annual 
yield of rice, which in large sections of the tropical 
portion of the world is the only cereal of importance. 
Two interesting papers are presented—Newton Nor- 
ton writing of the rice crop historically and geograph- 
ically, as well'as of the grain hygienically ; while 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley treats it more especially from 
the housekeeper’s standpoint, and gives a number of 


valuable recipes. 


Was Hannah Watson “awfully foolish”? So Mrs. 
Wetherbee declared and insisied, although her hus- 
band laughed uproariously. For further particulars, 
see Mrs. O. W. Scott’s crisp story, entitled “* Hannah 
Watson's Foolishness.” 

In these days of cheap and abundant grapes, a 
grape luncheon, such as Hester M. Poole describes 
under that title, is entirely feasible, in every home; 
while her article well describes how it may be made 


very attractive, whether served indoors, upon the 
piazza, or even beneath the grateful shade of the 


trees. 


And when the fresh fruits are gone, the dried fruits 
may be made palatable “to the most vitiated taste,” 
as Florence Percy Matheson sympathetically in- 


structs. 


“Social Inquisitors ” is the title under which C. A, 
Parker treats “the unpardonable sin of social life,” 
Some thoughtless people might read it with advan- 
tage; and some who are not thoughtless might learn 
in what light their persistent inquisitiveness is viewed 
by their victims—and others. 


That housewife, waitress, or serving girl who de 
sires to dress the dinner table properly and tastefully, 
will be glad of the opportunity to peruse the interest- 
ing paper on “The Dinner Table,” with its concise 
and explicit instructions. It is an old adage that 
“whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 


Will it remove the sting and discomfort of some 
classes of housework if there can be an accompani- 
ment of *‘ household gymnastics "—as shown by Mary 
M. Hale, in “ Physical Culture for Housewives’ 


“Ventilate the Sleeping Room,” is the motto of 
Priscilla M. Bowen, who would drive away the “ night 
air” bugaboo by the light of reason. 


Gussie Packard DuBois writes of “Odds and 
Ends,” relating some of the culinary economies 


taught by “ Cousin Hester.” 


“The Hardening Process and Its Result” is the 
heading under which Alice L. Root, M. D., argues 
that the theory of “hardening by exposure” is a 
deadly mistake, through which the precious lives of 
many children are sacrificed. 


In the way of verse, following the illustrated fron- 
tispiece, “ Bandetti,” by Mary Clarke Huntington 
come “The Circle of the Golden Year—October,” 
by Clarence Hawkes; “One Little Word,” by Alice 
Dale Abell; “Over a Peck of Dirt,” by Rose Seelye- 
Miller; “At Harvest Time,” by Grace W. Haight; 
“Grandma's Songs,” by Mortimer C. Brown ; “Au- 
tumn,” by J. B. M. Wright; “The Magical Trans- 
formation,” by St. George Best; My Wealth,” by 
Kathleen Kavanagh; “ Up-to-Date,” by Lena S. 
Thompson ; and “Asleep,” by A. M. Barlow. 
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ood- Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00 a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should |e sent by registered letter. We 
cannot te responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The chai ge of gate upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expirati n of their sub-cription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLISHERS, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Hagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Ve have placed theentire charge of our advertising department of 
Goon HOUSEKEEPING in the hands of Mr H P Hubbard, with 
heaaquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom all corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers HousEKEEPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “* The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 $120 00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 tacing 67 50 Cover 80.00 
‘ reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 2500  jjjustration,37 50 Page. 45.00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN| WIDR. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, Io per cent 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the 1oth of the 
month preceding date of issue 

("Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond. 
eace to 

H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERs, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. F 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


We cannot see how any well regulated family can 
do without Goop HouseEKEEPING.— The Boston Times. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is woman’s best friend and safest 
counsellor. It should find a place in every household —Southern 
Cultivator and Industrial Journal. 

Goov HouSEKEFPING has no superior as a household 
journal. Its specialties relate to cooking and those domestic mat- 
ters which are particularly associated with the kitchen and dining- 
rvom.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

In general reading matter Goop HOUSEKEEPING equals all 
other like publications, while in the peculiar line to 
which itis devoted it is not surpassed by any of its 
contemporaries.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Housekeepers—good housekeepers—are eager in these progressive 
times to attain all the knowledge possible pertaining to their special 
ine of duty. There is no better publication that will prove 
a practicable aid to them than Goop HOouSEKEEPING.—Syracuse, 
(N. Y.) Herald. 


There is a solid value about ‘*“Goop HousEKEEPING” 
which makes it one of the best of ail the magazines 
devoted to the household; and, indeed, many women would 
put it at the top of the list It sticks closelyto the purpose expressed 
in its title; there are no frills about it. no superfiuities ; nothing but 
what is useful and practical —Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains a score of timely articles, all writ- 
ten in the interest of the “higher hfe of the home” These include 
new and practical suggestions for the home maker, stories and songs 
for the children, and a Sunday afternoon department for the whole 
household. It coversevery branch of Industry and edu- 
cation included in goo? housekeeping.—Buffalo Courier. 

The modern woman is a gcod housekeeper ; the modern text-book 
on the subject is ‘*Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” with more good 
solid sensible reading in each number than a hundred 
of some of the so-called Home Journals. In this day of 
journalism, ‘here is so muc’ chaff and the wheat so scarce. that it is 
really pleasing to make the acquaintance of a journal like Goop 
HousEKEEPING.— Lutherville Enterprise. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the only magazine published exclusively 
“in the interests of the higher life of the household in the homes of 
the world,” and is widely quoted by both press and public as the 
**best household magazine published.’’ Housekeepers, 
young and old, will find this Goov HOUSEKEEPING one of the best 
magazines obtainable treating of domestic matters. The 
stories and bright poems add much interest to its pages.—Athol 
Chronicle. 

Housekeepers, young and old, willfind Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
worthy of its name and one of the best and most compre- 
hensive magazines obtainable treating of domestic 
matters. Filled with excellent articles pertaining to the making 
and keeping of a well ordered household it yet recognizes the need of 
entertainment for wearied home makers, and bright poems and stories 
add interest toits pages. Wecan think of no gift that would be more 
useful or entertaining for a housekeeper than a year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING.—Dryden Herald. 

The attention of intelligent and progressive housewives need not 
be called to the necessity of fitting literature inthe home. No well 
regulated fireside is without the aid. of good and helpful household 
journals in this advanced day. The question uppermost is where to 
find the publication that best suits the varied requirements of the 
housewife and family circle. Unquestionably the magazine 
par excellence is Goop HovusEKEEPING. It Is without a 
peer in its class, one of the largest and most ably edited, helpful 
and useful to a degree impossible to describe.—Pinckneyville Demo- 
crat. 
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MRS. WYNNE’'S AWAKENING. 
A Marvelous Creation and a Blessing to Womankind. 
re=a)H Y, Mrs. Wynne, what are you doing 
#| inthecitythishotday? I thought you 
m| were enjoying the delightful breezes 
at the Seaview House!” 

““So I ought to be, but the fates are 
against me. My dear Mrs. Turner, 
I am in such a dilemma! I wonder 
if your heart is charitably. inclined 
this morning? Can you bestow an 
hour or two of your valuable time on a fellow being 
in distress?” 

“T am in an angelic mood; what can [ do for 
you?” 

The two ladies met on Broadway one warm morn- 
ing not longago. Mrs. Wynne had gone tothe beach 
very early in the season, but Mrs. Turner was spend- 
ing the summer at home, with occasional short trips 
to surrounding pleasure resorts. 

Mrs. Wynne looked her friend over from head to 
foot and laughed as she said: 

“Indeed, you look angelic! the very set of that 
dress you have on would put any woman in an amiable 
mood, You are simply charming.” 

“T never knew you were given to flattery, Mrs. 
Wynne. But come, go to lunch with me and tell me 
your troubles. Perhaps I can help you.” 

“Do I need to tell? Can’t you see for yourself?” 

“] see you are looking somewhat disconsolate,” 
Mrs. Turner answered, laughingly, “but I am not a 
mind reader !” 

* But you have eyes, my dear woman—just look at 
me. See the condition of my sleeves and then 
glance at your own. Look at my flabby skirt—and 
yet, if I am not mistaken, you had that dress made 
quite early in the season and I dare say you have 
worn it quite as much as I have worn mine.” 

“T have worn it a great deal; but never mind, if 
your troubles are of no more serious a nature than 
rumpled sleeves and flabby skirts, just dismiss them 
fora time. We will lunch at the Woman’s Exchange 
—it will be quiet and cool there—then I have a few 
purchases to make for a friend in the mountains; 
after that you must come home to dinner with me. 
You do not return to the beach to-night?” 

“No, I am going to stay in the city a day or two; 
your plan is a very tempting one and I am tired and 
discouraged.” 

“Very well; we will have a good lunch and a 
pleasant chat and you must get rested before you 
talk over your troubles. Perhaps they will not seem 
as large then!” 

“Goodness! I hope they will not be any smaller!” 
and Mrs. Wynne gave a spiteful little tug at her 
rumpled sleeves and laughed mischievously. 

“ That’s a very poor pun, but I'll forgive you; you 
will feel better after lunch.” 

The programme was carried out and Mrs. Wynne 
found herself in a very amiable mood at the dinner 


table that evening. Mrs. Turner had changed her 

gray cloth dress for a dainty blue and white dimity, 
while Mrs. Wynne wore a soft silk shirt waist which 
she had put into her handbag for an emergency. 
She felt comfortable, because clean and cool, but it 
must be confessed there was a wide contrast in the 
appearance of the two ladies. Mrs. Turner, with her 
full sleeves, dainty ribbons and fluffy ruffles, pos- 
sessed a style and charm which her friend, though 
looking very neat and tidy, sadly lacked. However, 
they gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
hour and talked of matters of greater interest than 
sleeves and puffs. They were warm and true friends 
and enjoyed each other’s society. Both were women 
of culture and refinement, and, having many ideas 
in common, it was natural they should find much to 
talk about after an absence of two months. It was 
not until after dinner that their thoughts were re- 
called to the trivial but, to one of the ladies, at least, 
irritating matter of dress. 

They were about to leave the dining room when 

Mr. Turner said : 

“T have invitations for a nice little affair at Mr. 
Howard’s to-night. A very choice concert to be 
given in their parlors in aid of some charity, but 
chiefly to introduce some new singer with a wonder- 
ful voice, a protégée of Mrs. Howard. I would like 
you ladies to’ go.”’ 

“ That will be delightful,” his wife answered, look- 
ing at her friend for her approval. ‘ Mrs. Wynne is 
so very fond of music, too.” 

But suddenly Mrs. Wynne’s face wore the troubled 
look of the morning. 

“You are very kind—you must surely go, Mrs. 
Turner; I would not have you lose it for anything, 
but really I—well, you see I have nothing here that 
would be at all suitable to wear.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t mind your dress, Mrs. Wynne; 
that’s all right,” Mr. Turner replied, with a manlike 
wave of the hand which ought to have settled the 
matter, according to his way of thinking ; yet it is to 
be doubted if he would have enjoyed taking his own 
wife to this affair dressed just as Mrs. Wynne was at 
this moment. 

“You see, the Howards are in town for a few days; 
they sail for Europe on Saturday and this young 
singer goes with them. You really must hear her; 
they say her voice is something wonderful.” ' 

**Come with me, Mrs. Wynne,” Mrs. Turner said 
quietly, as she turned to leave the room. “ We will 
be ready soon, dear,” she said to her husband, as she 
led the way up stairs. 

“Now, my friend, we are not going to lose this 
treat because your wardrobe happens to be twenty 
miles away. You are going to be my guest while you 
are in the city and of course I am not going to this 
concert without you. You are just my size, and | 
have a pale grezn silk crepon bodice which | have 
worn but once: your skirt will do very well. Of 
course you will not be too proud to borrow in an 
emergency.” 
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“You are just too kind for anything! But really— 
why, just look at my skirt!” and she looked down 
disconsolately at her close clinging garments. 

“Tt does look somewhat limp, my dear, I will ad- 
mit. But it willdo; thereissure to be a crowd there ; 
with a pretty waist your skirt will not be noticed.” 

The concert was a success, and Mrs. Wynne forgot 
her troubles in the enjoyment of a fine musical treat. 
She gave no thought to her dress after one hasty but 
satisfactory glance in the mirror just before passing 
into the pretty drawing room at the Howard mansion. 

“| must thank you for a very happy day, Mrs. 
Turner,” she said, as she was about to retire that 
night. “I must confess I was a trifle worried about 
my borrowed finery when we got into that crush in 
the hall; I feared those delicate sleeves would be 
ruined—but they seemed to come out all right.” 

“Of course they did—Fibre Chamois, you know: 
you couldn’t spoil them if you tried.” 

Mrs. Turner bade her friend good night and left 
her to enjoy her night’s rest. She was falling into a 
doze when two words flitted before her mind—the 
words her friend had used just before bidding her 
good night. ‘‘ Fibre Chamois,” she had said, and at 
the moment Mrs. Wynne had been too tired to think 

what she meant. But now she said the words over to 
herself while she tried to think where she had seen 
or heard them before; but she could not remember. 

At the breakfast table the next morning she said: 

“Mrs. Turner, I fell asleep last night muttering to 
myself, ‘ Fibre Chamois,’ and that was the first thing I 
thought of this morning. I have seen that name some- 
where—in some advertisement, I suppose, though 
I rarely reac advertisements. What is it?” 

“You ought to read advertisements if you want to 
keep up with the world’s progress,” Mrs. Turner 
answered with a laugh. “ But, really, | am surprised 
that you don’t know what Fibre Chamois is.”’ 

“Tt seems to me like some magic word—like those 
we used to read about in our fairy stories; don’t you 
remember there is one which you must say three 
times with your eyes closed and the fairies will grant 
your wish?” - 

Mrs. Turner smiled as she replied : 

“You need say Fibre Chamois but once and you will 
get your wish; it is a magic word. I'll tell you all 
about it bye and bye.” 

“Now sit right down here in this cozy corner and 
tell me your troubles, unless they have vanished since 
yesterday. I have almost guessed them, but while I 
work on my new table scarf, you may as well tell me 
all about it.” 

“Well, then, once upon a time,” she began mer- 
rily, and as her listener smiled approval she went on : 

“There was a woman about my size and looking 
very much like me, who went off to a fashionable 
seaside hotel to spend the summer, with what she 
considered a very fair outfit. She was not a rich 
woman and could not afford many elaborate cos- 
tumes, but she had chosen a few very pretty ones, 

had them nicely made and well fitted, and, as she 


supposed, bade her dressmaker farewell for the sea- 
son. All went well for a time, but she suddenly 
awoke to the fact that she was in the condition of 
Flora McFlimsy! Several fine affairs were coming 
off at the hotel, she received a number of invitations 
to dinners and garden parties at some of the cottages 
where she had friends, and when she took the matter 
of dress into consideration she found that the style, 
the charming ‘up to date’ effect that she had so 
prided herself on early in the season, had suddenly 
departed. Everything hung limp and some of her 
prettiest dresses looked as if they had been taking a 
little journey through a clothes wringer. What was 
to be done? She could not afford a whole new out- 
fit; she must have one or two new ones, but some of 
those old ones must be recalled to a sense of their 
duty somehow or other. So she decided to come 
into the city and spend a few days, consult her dress- 
maker and see what could be done. There! That’s 
the story and I’m that woman !” 

“ Well, that’s not such a doleful story after all, and 
if you will let me I can help you out of your troubles. 
By the way, who is your dressmaker?” 

“ That little Mrs. Walters—you remember her, don't 
you? Mrs. Emmons recommended her; didn’t she 
do some work for you two years ago?” 

“ Ah, yes; she isa nice little woman and needs the 
work—she sews well and fits fairly well, but she is 
somewhat behind the times don’t you think? You 
see she has no originality, no ideas—she does not 
even take pains to keep up with other people’s ideas. 
She evidently thinks the old ways of doing things are 
all right. She isa fair lieutenant, but she needs a 
captain. If youcan be captain—that is, if you can 
tell her exactly what you want, every little detail, she 
can, perhaps, if she succeeds in grasping your idea, 
obey your orders. I have given her a little plain 
work at times, but I prefer Madame : she has 
excellent ideas and she saves me so much thinking.” 

“Her prices are very high, are they not?” 

“A little higher than Mrs. Walters, certainly—but 
she is worth more; she is sure to be correct in every 
detail, and her work will remain in style longer and 
give better satisfaction in the end.” 

“Ts she in town now?” 

“Yes; she is making meadress. But tell me what 
you want.” 

“T must have one new evening dress, perhaps two. 
I think the others might be freshened up a little «nd 
made presentable. I have had them sent up to Mrs. 
Walters and have written her a note to say I will call 
to-day.” 

“Very well, I will go with you and look them over: 
then if you like, I will go shopping with you. We 
will have an early lunch.” 

“ Thank you, you are a friend in need. How lovely 
that scarf is; but I never saw one lined with paper 
before.” 

“ Paper! my dear woman, that’s Fibre Chamois: ! 
think it is going to be a success, too. You see, ™ 

will not be thick as when wadding is used and yet It 
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one day, and then, all of a sudden, I thought of Fibre 
Chamois. I had some in the house which I had 
Do tell me about it. I bought for a silk bedquilt and I got a piece of it and 
told him to take it to his tailor and insist that he put 
it in those coat fronts and in the collar and make 
to say this papery looking stuff is put in dresses?” that coat look respectable once more. That's why 
“Of course it is. What did you use?” his coat looks as good as new to-day; he has worn it 
“TI really do not know. I took the goods to Mrs. all summer, too.” 
Walters and she furnished linings and trimmings.” “Tam anxious to investigate this wonderful thing 
“And you don’t know what she used to stiffen your called Fibre Chamois. With all due respect to your 
sleeves and skirts?” opinion, Mrs. Turner, I want to learn if others speak 
“No, I never gave it a thought; I supposed one as highly of it as you do.” 
thing was as good as another.” “Very well; I am going to call on Madame ———. 
“Ah! that is the source of all your misery. If she You can see my new dress and she will give you her 
had used Fibre Chamois your dresses would be in opinion of Fibre Chamois; then we can go to some 
good condition now. You noticed the crushing did of the large stores. If you are convinced, you can 
not affect the sleeves you wore last evening?” have Mrs. Walters take your dresses to pieces, put 
“ But such queer looking stuff! What is it?” she in Fibre Chamois and they will be as good as new; 
asked, pulling a piece of it between her fingers. as for your new ones, why not let Madame ——— 
“Tt is a vegetable fibre, worked by some ingenious’ make them? She is not very busy just now and 
method into a smooth elastic material—it is light, would make them at a very reasonable price.” 
odorless and perfectly pliable; you can’t crush it— “Perhaps so; I am quite willing to be convinced.” 
see—it comes right back into shape again.” At Madame ————’s Mrs. Wynne found herself 
“ But isn’t it very warm?” listening to the praises of Fibre Chamois, while that 
“Not at all; I have never experienced any discom- lady kindly showed them several beautiful dresses 
fort from it—certainly it is less burdensome than a __ she was preparing for fall. 
limp skirt flapping about the limbs.” 4 “ You see sleeves and skirts are not diminishing in 
“But, you see, nothing will keep its shape at the the least and Fibre Chamois will be used more than 
seaside—it might as well be crinoline as anything ever. It is wonderful; I use nothing else. Here is 
else there,’ Mrs. Wynne said dolefully. a beautiful dinner dress of fawn-colored velvet which 
“Pardon me—that shows how little you know of I have just finished for one of the early autumn 
Fibre Chamois. It is simply wonderful in that re- brides. It will be one of the most beautiful dresses 
spect. It will resist dampness and hold itsown when [I have ever sent out; and you see how very light it 
everything else falls limp and lifeless.” is for a velvet dress? The Fibre Chamois does not 
“ Indeed, I have often wondered how some of those add to its weight as other linings would. Here is a 
women kept themselves in apple-pie order, while very thin silk, so thin that it would be hardly worth 
others were like collapsed balloons. I supposeitwas making up in the present bouffant styles if we were 
Fibre Chamois?” obliged to use any of the old-fashioned linings. We 
“Certainly, there is no doubt of it. Come, we will might use pads and cushions as our grandmothers 
get ready for our shopping expedition. You can in-_ did,’—and madame laughed a little scornfully—* but 
quire at the stores about Fibre Chamois—I don’t that would not give the silk this rich effect. You 
want you to take my word for it entirely.” see the Fibre Chamois really enhances the value of 
As she spoke she was carefully picking up the cut- the silk. I must show you a dainty velvet cape 
tings, the little bits she had clipped from the inter- edged with fur; why I can do almost anything with 
lining of the scarf she had been at work upon. Put- Fibre Chamois.” 
ting them into a bag which was already nearly full, “Do you find any difficulty in sewing it?’ Mrs. 


she held it towards her companion, saying : Wynne asked. 
“Do you see that?” “Oh, not the least bit, madame; | can pleat or 


“Do you save the scraps?” asked Mrs. Wynne. gather it—do what I like with it—machine or hand- 
“ What in the world are they good for?” stitching, it makes no difference—dampen and press 
“ Sofa pillows; my friend Mrs. Chase has promised _it—it will not shrink and cause the outside goods to 
to bring me some balsam when she comes home _ wrinkle as some other linings do.” 
from the mountains. I shall mix the balsam with Madame —-——— was wearing a black crepon skirt, 
my Fibre Chamois scraps and have the most delight- which in itself was an evidence of her skill, or of the 
ful sofa pillow imaginable.” merits of Fibre Chamois. The organ-pipe folds hung 
“What else do you do with it?” to perfection, and Mrs. Wynne could not refrain from 
Mrs. Turner laughed. speaking of it as she remembered one like it in her 
“ Oh, I am making my husband use it! He hada own wardrobe which had lost all semblance of its 
light cloth business suit which, after a few weeks’ original grace and beauty. 
wear, hung ioose and flabby; the coat fronts lost “Pardon me, madame, but may I ask if the skirt 
their shape entirely and I looked at him in despair you have on is lined with this wonderful stuff? It 


must have some support. It hangs gracefully and is 
easy to work on.” 

“ Fibre Chamois again ! 
recall now that I have seen it advertised as an inter- 
lining or something of the kind, but you don’t mean 
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seems hardly possible that it can hold out the back 
so firmly and retain that full effect through a season’s 
wear. My own was as full as that at first, but now it 
has flattened down and has no shape whatever.” 

“It is Fibre Chamois, madame. I use nothing 
else. You see it comes in three weights; I have used 
the medium weight in this skirt, but the jight weight 
is sufficient for most of the summer goods.” 

“Well, I am astonished. I want you to make me 
adress and put in all the Fibre Chamois you can. 
But come, my dear Mrs. Turner, we must hurry with 
our shopping.” 

Walking down Fifth avenue, near the Brunswick, 
Mrs. Wynne said: “Oh, there is Redfern’s. I have 
always longed to go in there.” 

“So have I,” replied Mrs. Turner; “suppose we 
go in.” 

In they went, and were received with the utmost 
courtesy. Some special dresses made for Lillian 
Russel! and others were shown, and the manager, in 
reply to a question as to the interlining. said: “ There 
is only one that is worth using, and that is Fibre 
Chamois. We use nothing else, except by special 
directions, and then cannot get as good style as with 
Fibre Chamois. It is a marvelous creation and a 
blessing to womankind.” 

Here was an endorsement from one of the highest 
authorities, which fully settled the idea in both ladies’ 
minds. After leaving, they took occasion to visit 
some of the stores in and about Twenty-third street. 

On the way Mrs. Wynne said : 

“There are several other things of that nature ad- 
vertised; I noticed one in the car just now. Prob- 
ably much the same thing.” 

“In looks, yes—but not in effect. I would not 
trust anything but the genuine. You might inquire 
for and about the others in the stores.” 

But inquiries in several of the best stores brought 
forth the same answer : 

“Oh, those are only imitations; we don't keep 
them. We have so much call for Fibre Chamois, but 
the others do not give satisfaction at all.” 

“Are you satisfied?” Mrs. Turner asked, as her 
friend ordered several yards to be sent to Mrs. Wal- 
ters’ address at once. 

* Satisfied! I am wild with enthusiasm. An idea 
has just entered my head. You knoW I havea cousin 
in the Hawaiian Islands? He keeps asort of general 
store there, and he has asked me to keep him posted 
as to new ideas here in the states; they like to keep 
up with the times out there. Now, it has just oc- 
curred to me that I might send him some of this won- 
derful Fibre Chamois, with a list of its merits. He 
might like to introduce it there.” 

“There is nothing like trying; you have investi- 
gated it so thoroughly now you ought to be able to 
make out quite a list of its virtues. We will call on 
Mrs. Walters next and enlighten her on the subject ; 
that will be a deed worthy of the doing.” 

Mrs. Wynne remained in the city three days longer 
and when she returned to the seaside she telt like a 


new woman as far as her wardrobe was concerned. 
Her old dresses had been made to “brace up” and 
take a new lease of life and Madame had 
agreed to send her new ones in a few days. She 
was delighted at the ease with which she managed 
to pack her dresses to send back; it was not neces- 
sary to stuff the sleeves with paper to keep them in 
shape ; the dresses could be jammed in regardless of 
puffs and sashes, some witchcraft in that interlining 
brought them out all right at the end of the journey. 

The letter Mrs. Wynne wrote to her cousin would 
have convinced even a South Sea islander that Fibre 
Chamois was the one thing needful to his success 
in life. She summed up its virtues as follows: 

“As an interlining there is positively nothing to 
equal it. Just get your Island dressmakers to use it 
and they will discard crinoline entirely ; indeed crino- 
line will soon become an obsolete word here. Fibre 
Chamois has the following virtues in perfectior : 

“It is light, odorless, pliant, elastic. 

“You can't crush it; it will resist dampness; will 
not crock or wrinkle; will not split at the seams, nor 
make the seams so big and clumsy as to spoil the set 
of a garment; it sews easily by machine or hand; 
contains neither starch nor glue; it is sixty-four 
inches wide and only thirty-five cents a yard: comes 
in three weights - light, medium and heavy; in four 
colors—its natural light or cream color, also in black, 
slate and brown; it will not fray through the ma- 
terial; its width makes it cut to excellent advantage. 
I: is also to be made seventy inches wide for use in 
quilts, couch and table covers. It will not pass away 
with the present fashions; it has come to stay, for 
there is nothing to equal it for fine tailor work, for 
revers, collars, for wraps, coats and furs. It is com- 
fortable to wear, and, being a non-conductor, keeps 
out heat and cold alike. In fact, it is like the Irish- 
man’s overcoat, which he wore in winter to keep out 
the cold and in summer to keep out the heat. 

“ Though it may not endure fire, it will pass through 
water safely and come out all right. A heavy wrap 
or jacket will not injure sleeves lined with this magic 
material ” 

Whether the next Pacific steamer will bring a large 
order for this wonderful interlining remains to be 
seen; but Mrs. Wynne will never regret the few days 
spent with her friend in the study of Fibre Chamois. 

Mrs. Wynne and Mrs. Turner met again a month 
later at a gathering of a dozen ladies in Brooklyn. 
The subject of fill and winter dresses came up, and 
it was the unanimous sentiment that Fibre Chamois 
is the one and the only thing to be used in all their 
orders for stylish goods. Several ladies declared that 
they would get out some of their last winter’s gar- 
ments and have them made over and interlined with 
this universally recommended interlining. In this 
way they saved money and yet kept in style. 

It is as easy and cheap to have the best, and if the 
readers of Goop HousEKEEPING follow the advice of 
this jury of ladies, there will be no regrets and no heart- 
burnings because of crushed sleeves or flabby skirts. 
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“| prefer Cleveland’s Baking Powder,” said the lecturer, “ be- 
cause it is pure and wholesome, it takes less for the same baking, 


it never fails, and bread and cake keep their freshness and flavor.” 
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| Food for the Family of Man 


A HOUSEHOLD BLESSING. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Moasebold. 


Welcomed ever in Aall and Parlor. 
Received with favor in the Aitehen, 
In the Sewing of service, 


For making, mending, SeIDINNG, stitehin: 


An aid and quide in Dining Room, 
In table laying, waiting, serving, 
Jn modern aud means and still, 


The good off methods sell preserving; 


Studied closely in the Library, 
With others, or alone with care, 


dept neac at hand in Riving Room, 


With something cheice for here and there: 


For every corner of the household, 
Whether in waking hours or sleeping, 


Hood worils and work are known of only, 


Aud said or heard of for Bood Housekeeping 
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